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STIMSONITE SIGNS THE WAY 


There are reasons why Stimsonite signs are used so 
widely .. . north and south, east and west. They're bril- 
liantly legible . . . designed for maximum readability 
at dawn and dusk, in daylight, darkness and in all 
kinds of weather. They stand out better than any 
other signs. 

Signs with Stimsonite letters are also an economical 


choice. Their application requires no costly equipment 
nor special fasteners. The brilliant reflectors last year 
after year. The embossed, cut-out letters—with Stimson- 
ite reflectors assembled in them—are non-fading and 
weatherproof. 

Consider the efficiency and economy of Stimsonite 
signs when you plan your signing program. 
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Davit Design 


MONOTUBE 
POLES 


Mr. Harold E. Mason, Street Lighting 
Engineer for the City of Philadelphia, 
says... ‘our Market Street installa- 
tion of aluminum davit-type Mono- 
tube poles, mounting 36,000 lumen 
mercury vapor lamps at 32 feet, 
provides an extremely effective and 
attractive lighting installation... 
ideal for our requirements.” 


When planning lighting moderni- 
zation for your community, remember 
... Steel or aluminum . . . round or 
fluted . . . davit or bracket type... 
Union Metal’s half-century of experi- 
ence is your guarantee of satisfaction 
in lighting pole quality and design. 

For catalog information write The 
Union Metal Manufacturing Co., 
Canton 5, Ohio. In Canada, The 
Union Metal Manufacturing Co. of 
Canada, Ltd., Brampton, Ontario. 


Union Metal aluminum poles on Philadelphia's 
famed Market Street ....an investment in long 
life and attractive appearance. 
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Tough, Durable, No Seams 
will not CRACK, TEAR or BREAK! 


The new SAFE-T-CONE that offers a lifetime of color without 
repainting. Pure, bright color is mixed into a special tough, 
pliable plastic. Just wash it with soap or solvents to remove dirt, 
grease or grime and restore original color! Made of *polyvinyl- 
chloride to produce the toughest, most durable cone on the 
market. Outlasts ordinary cones many times . . . without upkeep! 
SOLID YELLOW or brilliant SAFE-T-GLO colors. 
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TRAFFIC GUIDES 
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ANTONIO LOOKS TO 1970.... 
its NEW Traffic Signal System: 
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153 intersections nowcontrolled by 


ELECTRO-MATIC* PR SYSTEM 


Handling today’s traffic is difficult enough, but to provide signal controls for 
expected 1970 traffic volumes is a major accomplishment. San Antonio did 
just that. They selected a flexible, versatile system that not only puts an end 
to downtown traffic snarls but insures movement of maximum volumes in 
the years to come. 

An ultramodern all-electronic “PR” System 

controls 153 intersections in the heart of 

vital, growing San Antonio. All changes in 

volume and direction of traffic are constant- 

ly recorded and the most effective signal 

indications automatically computed and put 

into effect smoothly and without delay. 


For details on how the PR System can help 
your city grid or arterial traffic, write for 
Bulletin No. E-224. 


“PR Local” 


_ \wapY AUTOMATIC SIGNAL DIVISION 


. TRAFFIC! (@ f EASTERN INDUSTRIES, INC. 
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Frankly Speaking... 


: GREATEST DILEMMA facing a conscientious practicing traflic engineer is 
the problem of how much time to devote to each of the equally important jobs facing 
him each day. 

It is a poorly organized man that devotes all his efforts to solving day to day 
routine problems; it is a foolish man who ignores these “emergencies” and devotes all 
his time to long range planning; and it is a well organized traffic engineer who can 
handle emergencies well and can also keep moving forward on his long range plans. 

A traffic engineer’s duties range from those which immediately and directly affect 
a few persons to those which are tremendous engineering projects affecting all people 
and are slow of accomplishment. 


BE REE EE aSea==o”"—s—st 


We tell ourselves that as professional people we must be scientific, we must have 
warrants, we must apply the rules of 85 per cent; but we can’t avoid the fact that we 
are in a business that is political; it is a business that produces more ideas based on 
instantaneous personal experiences by the general public than any other; and it is a 
business that is dependent more than any other on the good will of politicians and 
public alike. 


“ 
: 
: 


No man in responsible charge has the time to handle all problems with complete 
thoroughness and speed. The traffic engineer is harassed by problems that would drive 
an ordinary executive to distraction but he must handle each delicate situation to the 
satisfaction of individuals, the public in general and the politician. 


This proper balancing of the very important duties of a traffic engineer requires a 
sympathetic handling of the mother’s request for crosswalks which she feels are 
necessary for her children’s safety along with intelligent progress on plans for the 
needed major highways. 


A mother asking for crosswalks cannot be placated by telling her that an 
expressway to be completed 5 years hence will remove heavy traffic from her street 
and a chamber of commerce will not excuse a delay in major work because “emer- 
gency jobs take all our time. 


To fulfill our responsibilities we must become more efficient, we must program 
our time, we must develop greater awareness of the need of good political and public 
relationship and above all we must develop our visionary powers. While we are issuing 
orders to paint crosswalks for Mrs. Jones we must be working toward a plan so that 
her children’s children will not be endangered by heavy traffic. 
















If I were asked to weight the two extremes of traffic engineering responsibility 
facing our administrative traffic engineer | would have to place the handling of routine 
complaints a little farther up the scale. This work is a foundation to all that we do. 
It is the immediate good will of public and politician alike that controls the size of 
our budget for our planning work. To do many of our major jobs we must maintain 
an atmosphere of public understanding. The mother asking for a crosswalk may not 
ever again contact the city hall and her opinion of us is formed by the way we handle 
that one small item. 


There is no other profession that requires so great an ability in administration, 
so much human understanding and such farsightedness in planning as does traffic 
engineering. Many of us do not recognize these facts and at year’s end are faced with 
loss of our hoped-for budget increases and a steadily more difficult public relations 
situation. 

W. R. Marston, Director, District 4 
Institute of Traffic Engineers 
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Brighten the Stripe for Safety... 
with CATAPHOTE REFLECTIVE TRAFFIC BEADS 


Moments ago this scene lay shrouded in shadow. 
Then . . . out of the night comes brilliance .. . 
to serve the cause of safety. 

Approaching headlamps spill their light up- 
on the roadway and distant pavement mark- 
ings leap from the darkness. . . as if by magic. 
No witchcraft, this but the man-made 
magic of Cataphote Reflective Traffic Beads. 

Manufactured from high-grade optical crown 
glass, Cataphote beads are highly resistant to 
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traffic wear and the effects of weathering. 
Easily applied by a bead dispenser on any 
standard striping machine, they provide im- 
mediate reflectance and lower paint drying 
time. Available plain, or waterproofed for all- 
weather visibility. 


Let the man-made magic of Cataphote Re- 
flective Traffic Beads add nighttime visibility 
to your traffic markings. You'll be rewarded 
with increased safety, improved channeling of 
traffic and. markings that will outlast plain 
stripes by 50°,. 


Remember .. . any stripe worth laying is 
worth reflectorizing .. . by Cataphote . . . manu- 
facturers of a full line of non-electric traffic 
control products, all backed by nearly 30 years 
of specialized experience and research. 





A Mechanical Method for Assigning 
Traffic to Expressways 


This paper was winner of an 
Honorable Mention in the 1957 
Past Presidents’ Award compe- 
tition of the Institute of Traffic 
Engineers. It was also presented 
in somewhat more detail at the 
Annual Meeting of the Highway 
Research Board in January, 1956. 


INTRODUCTION 


Orv: OF THE MOST IMPORTANT uses 
of traffic assignment is in testing new 
route proposals for their ability to 
serve the traffic needs of an area. Traf- 
fic assignment can provide a very rea- 
sonable estimate of the demand for 
use of new route proposals. Locations 
where impossible overloads might de- 
velop or where traffic loads are not 
suflicient to justify expressway or free- 
way type construction become immedi- 
ately apparent when traffic loads are 
assigned to the planned facilities. 

Ideally a plan should be based on 
the traffic pattern developed from ori- 
gin and destination information. After 
the plan is carefully worked out it 
should be subjected to test by traffic 
assignment. This test might indicate 
that some rearrangement of routes is 
necessary or that new routes should be 
added or perhaps others dropped from 
the plan. Based on this test the plan 
should be revised and then tested again 
by assignment. This process should be 
continued within the limits of time 
until a suitable plan is devised. 

This process of testing and revising 
is highly desirable but has not been 
possible due to the amount of time 
required to complete an assignment. 
Each zonal transfer must have a route 
via expressways compared to an alter- 
nate route from origin to destination. 
This involves measuring and recording 
a huge amount of data and is tedious 
and time consuming. The Staff of the 
Detroit Study was faced with the prob- 
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lem of assigning 23,500 non-directional 
trip transfers (actually over 47,000 
zone to zone transfers) to more than 
350 miles of proposed new express 
routes in the Detroit area. The time al- 
lotted was six weeks. An assignment 
involving a manual inspection of each 
zone to zone movement was out of the 
question. It quickly became apparent 
that a technique utilizing rapid data 
processing and calculation must be de- 
veloped. In addition to being faster 
machine methods are much more accu- 
rate when large amounts of data are 
processed. A certain amount of clerical 
error is inevitable and valuable time 
can be lost in finding and rectifying 
such mistakes. 


This problem of assignment was 
solved by a technique which was almost 
completely mechanized. Through ma- 
chine matching of master cards ex- 
pressway routes are developed and 
compared to alternate routes. Ratios of 
speed and distance are computed and 
trips allocated to the expressway net- 
work. The unique feature of this meth- 
od is the elimination of the inspection 
and coding of data for each of the 
thousands of zonal trips. Instead in- 
formation need only be coded for each 
of the zones. This is known as “one- 
end” coding. 


In the Detroit situation this technique 
made a complete assignment possible 
in three weeks including mapping, cod- 
ing, processing and tabulation of re- 
sults. The tabulation showed all turn- 
ing movements for every interchange 
and the traffic volumes of each route 
section of the expressway network. The 
next section describes the mechanics of 
this assignment technique in detail, 
and the last section presents a sum- 
mary and comments. 


ASSIGNMENT PROCEDURES 


Basis for Assignment 


Assignment to expressways was based 
on combinations of ratios of distance 


By E. Wilson Campbell 
(Assoc. Mem., ITE) 
Chief Traffic Engineer 
Chicago Area Transportation Study 


and speed over an expressway and 
alternate route. A family of distance 
and speed-ratio curves previously de- 
veloped and made the subject of a 
paper presented at the Highway Re- 
search Board in January, 1955 was 
used to allocate trips to expressways.' 
These curves are shown on Figure 1. 
To utilize these curves, distance and 
speed-ratios had to be calculated. It 
was shown in the report referenced 
above that with an assumption of the 
ratio of speed on expressways to speed 
for city street travel the ratio of aver- 
age speeds could be calculated using 
only distance measures. Therefore, both 
the speed and distance ratios could be 
calculated using only distance meas- 
ures and an assumption of the ratio 
of speed on expressways to speed on 
city streets. 


This method of determining speed 
and distance-ratios made the basic 
measurements easier but there was still 
the problem of comparing two routes 
for each of the many individual trans- 
fers between zones. 


Problem Broken into Parts 


The approach to the problem was 
one of breaking it into its simplest 
parts and trying to find an answer to 
each one in turn. The assignment prob- 
lem can be broken into three basic 
parts as follows: 

1. Measuring and recording distance 
for the most convenient route of travel 
via city streets for a traffic volume 
transfer between two zones. 


2. Measuring and recording distances 
for the same transfer via a route utiliz- 
ing expressways. This second step was 
divided into two parts. First, distances 
were recorded between zones and ex- 
pressway ramps, (one end coding) 
and second, distances and turning 
movements were coded on the express- 
way between all interchanges. 


1 Campbell, E. Wilson and McCarger, Robert S., ‘‘Ob- 
jective and Subjective Correlates of Expressway Use’’, 
Bulletin 119, Highway Research Board, 1956. 
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ZA\ INDICATES POINTS WHERE SPEED AND DISTANCE RATIO COMBINATIONS ARE EQUIVALENT TO A TIME RATIO OF 1.0 


3. Comparing the route measure- 
ments obtained in step 1 and 2 above 
and calculating speed and distance 
ratios and from these ratios allocating 
trips to expressways. 

The procedure used to solve each 
of these problems is detailed below. 


Measurement of 
Alternate Route Distance 


The measurement of alternate route 
distance was solved completely by ma- 
chine by establishing the relationship 
between straight line or desire line dis- 
tance between two points to the actual 
over-the-road distance between the same 
points. If the street system were a 
pure grid then the over-the-road dis- 
tance would be the same or very near 
the same as the right-angle distance. 


10 


Figure 1 


However, streets in the Detroit area 
were not laid out in a simple grid pat- 
tern. Instead there were many diagonal 
and radial streets. Therefore, to de- 
termine the relationship between air- 
line and over-the-road distance a ran- 
dom sample of over 200 individual 
zone to zone movements was selected 
for testing. The airline distance was 
calculated between each pair of zones, 
and distance via the best arterial route 
was measured. From a comparison of 
airline versus over-the-road distance 
the curve shown in Figure 2 was con- 
structed and a mathematical relation- 
ship was determined.? Therefore, by 
knowing the trip length and the airline 


2 For complete discussion see ‘“‘The Relationship Between 
Over-The Road and Geometric Measures of Trip Distance 
for the Detroit Area,’” 8pp. mimeo., September, 1955. 


Expressway usage as related to speed and distance ratios. 


or desire line distance the over-the-road 
distance by alternate route could be 
calculated. 

Calculation of airline distance was 
easily done with an electronic calcu- 
lator (IBM 604). Since a coordinate 
grid 14-mile grid pattern had been 
overlayed and keyed to the study area. 
this problem was made very simple. 
Given the coordinates of the zone cen- 
ters it was simply a calculation of the 
hypotenuse of a right triangle. As the 
machine calculated the airline distance 
between each pair of zones it selected 
an appropriate factor depending on 
its trip length and punched into the 
zone to zone cards the approximate 
over-the-road distance. This technique 
made possible a very great time saving. 
Since the 604 does calculations at the 
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rate of 6000 an hour, all the distances 
by alternate routes were determined in 
less than 5 hours. The whole process 
of coding the coordinates of zone cen- 
ters, punching information and com- 
puting the airline distance and over- 
the-road distance takes one person about 
two days, and in this case there were 
23,500 individual transfers involved. 


The second problem was one of trac- 
ing and recording a route using ex- 
pressways between two zones. The solu- 
tion to this problem is described below. 


Tracing the Expressway Routing 


Devising a short-cut method to trace 
the expressway routing was an entirely 
different problem. Its solution was not 
as simple as that in tracing the alter- 
nate street routing. Since turning move- 
ments and expressway mileage were 
required for the expressway route, it 
appeared that some manual coding 
would be necessary. Therefore, efforts 
were directed toward devising a simple 
systematic method of manually coding 
routes so that a minimum amount of 
manual effort would be sufficient. Many 
zonal pairs have similar routing for at 
least a portion of the trip between 
them. For example, in Figure 3 the 
route from Zone A to the expressway 
ramp might be the same when Zone C, 
D, or X is the destination zone. Like- 
wise the routing over the expressway 
network might be the same for many 
pairs of zones. In Figure 3 the route 
from B to C, D or X is the same over 
the expressways as the route from A 
to these zones. Thus much of the rout- 
ing for these six transfers in the ex- 
ample is duplicated. If a system were 
devised where information could be 
coded once then used over and over 
again whenever needed as part of any 
expressway trip, the coding and proc- 
essing of data would be much simpler. 
This reasoning provided the basis for 
the expressway route tracing procedure 


developed by the staff. 


Note: All zone to zone transfers used 
in this assignment are two-way all 
vehicle totals representing interchange 
between zones. All transfers are con- 
sidered to move from west to east. In 
other words the zone farthest to the 
west is always considered the origin 
and the one to the east the destination 
even though transfers are non-direc- 
tional. 

The first step involved coding a 
route and measuring distance between 
zone centers and the first or last inter- 
change used in getting to or from the 
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AIR-LINE DISTANCE IN MILES 
(PLOTTED POINTS ARE GROUP MEANS BY MILES INCREMENTS) 


Figure 2 
Comparison of distance factor and airline distance. 
Source: ‘‘The Relationship Between Over-The-Road and Geometric Measures of Trip Distance for the 
Detroit Area.’’ (Detroit Metropolitan Area Traffic Study, 1955). 


zone. The second step was to determine 
routings between all possible combina- 
tions of first and last interchanges of 
the expressway network. Routings ob- 
tained from these two steps are then 
combined as various zones match to- 
gether as origins and destinations and 
thus the expressway routing is formed. 

To illustrate, consider a particular 
zone and see how the expressway trip 
would be coded. If this zone is an 
origin then the destination zones must 
be east of it. For transfers between this 
zone and zones in a particular sector 
east of it there will be an expressway 


@ = Zone 
— @ Expressway 
-----Trip Route 


Fi 


ramp which would provide the best 
routing when using an expressway for 
all zonal transfers. These trips all 
moving in the same direction will pass 
through the same first interchange of 
the expressway network and approach 
this interchange on the same express- 
way interchange leg. If the zone is con- 
sidered as a destination zone then the 
best exit ramp and the last interchange 
that trips would pass through to get 
to it would be determined for trans- 
fers between it and origins in a speci- 
fied direction. This kind of routing and 
coding is done for all zones as origins 





gure 3 


Illustration showing how various zone to zone transfers can have the same trip routing. 


and again for all zones as destinations 
and punched into IBM master cards. 


The second operation is to determine 
and code the best routes between each 
interchange and every other interchange 
in the expressway network. In this 
manner the best route between one in- 
terchange and all other interchanges is 
known. Thus if an expressway routing 
between one interchange designated the 
first and another interchange desig- 
nated the last is desired the card could 
be found which has this routing coded 
on it. As part of this coding operation, 
turning movements were recorded for 
each interchange lying on the express- 
way route between all interchanges. 


To illustrate how the routing on the 
expressway is obtained consider a trans- 
fer between zones A and B. The rout- 
ing from zone A to the expressway and 
to the first expressway interchange will 
be found on the master card which is 
coded in step 1 described above for A 
as an origin zone. Likewise the routing 
from the last interchange to zone B 
will be shown on the master card coded 
for B as a destination as described in 
step one above. When the cards are 
pulled, a first and a last interchange 
number will be shown. Therefore, to 
get the route on expressways between 
the first and last interchange, the rout- 
ing card which is coded in step 2 is 
matched with the cards on first and 
last interchange and the card is pulled 
thus giving the route on the express- 
way between the first and the last inter- 
change. 


This technique matches parts of routes 
together whenever they are needed to 
form an expressway trip. A particular 
card which describes a routing between 
a first and last interchange may be 
used with many combinations of ori- 
gins and destinations. Likewise a par- 
ticular card describing the route be- 
tween an origin center and first inter- 
change or a last interchange and a 
destination zone may be used many 
times as it combines with different 
zones to make transfers. Thus trips are 
coded once but used many times. This 
cuts down manual work and increases 
the mechanical work which makes a 
much faster more accurate job. 


Use of Travel Direction Code 


There is still one basic step which 
must be explained. It is true that for 
zones lying in a particular direction 
from an origin or destination there is 
one best route to an expressway ramp 
and interchange. However, all destina- 
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tions lie east of an origin zone and 
they can fall in a sector of almost 180° 
from just east of north to just east of 
south. It is not likely therefore that 
there would be only one best route 
between a zone and expressway for all 
trips exported from that zone. To nar- 
row the range of choice of expressway 
ramps for any zone, all trips were 
classified into one of eight direction 
groups depending upon the slope of 
their desire lines. Although not always 
necessary this allowed eight choices of 
route between a zone and the express- 
way interchange. In coding it was found 
that for some zones one route served 
all eight travel directions. Thus, the 
number of routes and ramp choices 
made varied from one to eight with 
few zones requiring all eight. 


Determining Turns in 
First and Last Interchanges 


Thus far the coding and matching of 
cards results in obtaining all the infor- 
mation needed for the expressway route 
except turns in the first and last inter- 
changes. It should be obvious that 
these turns cannot be recorded in the 
original coding of the routings between 
zones and interchanges, because it is 
not known which zones will match to 
make trips. From a particular zone 
all transfers will approach the first in- 
terchange but some may turn right, 
left or go straight through, depending 
on what the destination zone is and 
where the last interchange is. To get 
around this problem a system of inter- 
change leg codes (called approach and 
leave codes) and turning movement 
codes were devised. These codes are 
different from the usual codings in that 
the turns can be obtained by adding 
the approach or leave codes. For ex- 
ample, in Figure 4 a vehicle approach- 
ing on leg 1 and leaving on leg 3 


must make a 4 turn (1 + 3 = 4). 
In the same manner any turning move- 
ment can be obtained by adding appro- 
priate approach and leave codes. 

How does this help in solving the 
problem of turns in the first and last 
interchange? In coding the route from 
origin to first interchange the approach 
leg number is coded, and in coding the 
route between last interchange and des- 
tination zone the leaving leg of the 
last interchange is coded. Then in rout- 
ing trips between first and last inter- 
change the leaving leg of the first inter- 
change and the approach leg of the 
last interchange are coded. By adding 
the approach and leaving codes the ap- 
propriate turns are obtained for any 
interchange. 

To summarize the expressway cod- 
ing quickly, the route coding was done 
abstractly in parts and matched to- 
gether as various combinations of ori- 
gins and destinations occur to form a 
complete trip. Routing for all zones 
between zone center and first express- 
way interchange is coded for eight pos- 
sible directions of leaving when the 
zone is an origin. Each zone is coded 
in the same manner for possibilities 
as .. destination. Routing between each 
expressway interchange and every one 
having a higher number is also coded. 
All codings are transferred to punched 
cards and trips are constructed by ma- 
chine matching of master cards to pro- 
duce expressway routings for all zone 
to zone combinations. 

The coding operation for the 264 
analysis zones in the Detroit area took 
about a week and a half, with six peo- 
ple coding. This included a complete 
recoding as a check. The success of this 
kind of assignment depends on the ac- 
curacy of coding, since one master 
card may be used many times and the 
errors are duplicated each time it is 
used. A short example follows to illus- 
trate the expressway route tracing pro- 
cedure. 


Examples of Procedure for 
Tracing an Expressway Trip 


Figure 5 represents part of a hypo- 
thetical expressway system. Zone 441 
in this illustration is an origin and 
zones 421 and 221 are destinations. 
A trip from 441 to 421 would fall in 
travel direction 5 of the eight possible, 
whereas a trip from 441 to 221 would 
be in the 3 direction. These zones would 
have been coded and routing deter- 
mined for origin and destination possi- 
bilities in eight travel directions. For 
this illustration only the routings for 
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Figure 5 
Itlustration used to demonstrate trip routing via an expressway. 
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the 5 and 3 travel directions for the 
respective transfers are needed. Having 
the zone to zone movements indicated 
above, the problem is to match the 
first, middle and last parts of the route 
together to form a complete trip via 
expressways. The coding for the three 
zones is shown in Table I below. 

The first and last parts of the ex- 
pressway trip can be determined from 
the Table I entries. The middle part of 


the trip must be obtained from Table 
If which follows. 


For the transfers between 441 and 
421 the following procedure is used 
in determining the expressway routing. 
The first entry from Table I shown 
below is matched with the third entry 
in Table I. This gives the entrance 
ramp as 2325] and the exit ramp as 
43631. The first interchange the vehicle 
would pass through would be 23 and 
the last would be 43. By comparing en- 
tries from Tables I and II one can see 
that the vehicles approach 23 from di- 
rection 3 and leave in direction 4. Add- 
ing the approach and leave codes re- 
sults in a 7 turn through interchange 
23. This would be a turn from the 
north leg to the east leg which is cor- 
rect. The vehicles then approach inter- 
change 43 from the 1 direction and 
leave in the 4 direction. The approach 
and leaving result in a 5 movement 
which is a straight through movement 
from west to east and is the correct 
movement for this transfer. 


For the trip between 441 and 221 
the second and fourth entries from 
Table I are matched with the second 
entry in Table II. Results of this match- 
ing show the first ramp as 23251] and 
the last as 41611. The first interchange 
is 23 and the last is 41 and the vehicle 


passes through 21 with a 7 movement 
in making the trip. By adding the 
interchange approach and leaving codes 
an 8 movement is obtained for inter- 
change 23 and a 5 movement for inter- 
change 41 which are the correct turns. 

Distance for both transfers, via 
expressways, can be obtained by add- 
ing the distance from origin zone to 
entrance ramp, entrance ramp to first 
interchange, first interchange to last 
interchange, last interchange to exit 
ramp and exit ramp to destination zone. 
The “airline” distance between zones 
and ramps must be increased by a 
factor of 1.25 to convert it to arterial 
mileage and in addition a tenth of a 
mile added for each ramp. All of these 
comparisons and calculations are done 
rapidly by machine. 

Now that the procedure for routing 
and measuring expressway and city 
streets trips has been described, the 
remaining basic problem is to com- 
pare the two routes and allocate a per 
cent of trips to expressways. The solu- 
tion to this problem is described next. 


Method of Comparison of Routes 
and Allocation of Trips 

The third part of this problem as 
stated earlier was the comparison of 
trips by expressways and arterial streets 
and the calculation of distance and 
speed ratios and allocation of trips to 
expressways. 

All the distance measurements which 
were required were in the cards so it 
was simply a matter of card manipu- 
lation and machine calculation to de- 
termine ratios of speed and distance. 
Once the ratios were determined the 
cards were merged with master cards 
showing per cent using expressways 
for various combinations of speed and 


TABLE I 





Zone Zone Direction Rampof Numberof Approach Airline Distance 
First or or 


No. is Code 
O or D 


Entrance 
or Exit 


Interchange 


Distance Ramp to 
Zoneto _ Inter- 
Ramp change 


Last Leave 





441 ‘ 23251 
441 ; 23251 
421 ‘ 43631 
yf I : 41611 


23 : 0.4 
23 E 0.4 
43 é 0.4 
4] : 0.4 





TABLE II 





First Direction Last Direction Turns Through Interchange Dist. 


Inter- Leaving 


change change 


Inter- Approach 9] #23 ~~ 4! 42 


Between 
Interchange 





23 é 43 
23 : 4l 


3.0 
5.0 
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distance ratios. These percentages were 
then punched into each zonal transfer 
card. With the percentage allocated to 
expressways shown in the cards vol- 
umes were calculated and turns and 
section volumes were summarized. 
These summaries were then printed out 
and charts prepared showing section 
volumes and turning movements for 
the expressway network. The whole 
process from the beginning of coding 
to the completion of the flow maps 
took three weeks. 


Test of Method 


One hundred zone to zone transfers 
were pulled at random to check the 
expressway routing to see if the ab- 
stract coding and machine matching 
could result in accurate expressway 
routing for the selected transfers. The 
best expressway route was manually 
selected and compared to the routing 
resulting from the mechanical method 
described in this paper. Less than five 
per cent of the routings were different 
by the two methods. Even when the 
routes differed the per cent of trips 
assigned to the expressways was only 
slightly different. Therefore, it appears 
that this procedure is not only fast but 
is accurate as well. 


SUMMARY AND COMMENTS 
Summary 


This paper has presented a fast ac- 
curate highly mechanized method for 
assigning traffic to expressways. Be- 
cause of the manner of coding informa- 
tion it is called the “One-End” coding 
method. The reasoning followed in 
developing the technique was presented 
along with an example illustrating its 
use. 

Basically the assignment problem 
was broken into its simplest compo- 
nents and a solution worked out for 
each part. Several features contribute 
to the speed and workability of this 
system. First, is that alternate route 
distances can be rapidly and accurate- 
ly estimated by a completely machine 
method. Second, is the concept of 
treating an expressway trip in parts, 
coding and then matching parts to- 
geth to form trips. This eliminates the 
necessity of reviewing each zone to 
zone transfer and makes coding vastly 
simpler. The key to this matching is 
the system of numbering approaches 
and turns so that the sum of any two 
leg numbers gives the turn number 
which identifies the kind of turn re- 

(Continued on page 35) 
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I. THE DEVELOPMENT OF California’s 
freeways, a problem of great signifi- 
cance has been, and will continue to 
be, the economic effect this modern 
type of highway facility will have 
upon the land through which it passes, 
and the community it serves. 






It has been generally accepted that 
a freeway facility, by its reduction in 
travel time, brings within the scope of 
development areas which could other- 
wise not be developed. In this way 
the freeway adds to the wealth of the 
population center by surrounding it 
with lands of greater value and with 
potential earning capacity of its occu- 
pants so as to increase industrial de- 
velopment and the commercial busi- 
ness of the town or city itself. 















However, within this picture of eco- 
nomic growth there exists one major 
contradiction; this is the expressed 
opinions of individuals as to the un- 
desirability of residences adjoining a 
freeway. 










Although the freeway offers an un- 
equaled opportunity for the prospec- 
tive home owner to select the particu- 
lar area most suitable to his residential 
desires and remain within reasonable 
commuting distance from his place of 
employment, he may retain the opin- 
ion that a residence, if adjoining a 
freeway, is an unwise investment. 














If these opinions are shared by a 
great number of people, they will have 
a tendency to accomplish a deprecia- 
tion in value. After all, value, to a 
great extent, is a matter of opinion. 
The unfounded fears of well-meaning 
but uninformed people can create an 
absolutely false value premise. 

































































Current investigation has revealed 
that opinions of this type have grown 
to the point where several lending in- 
stitutions have adopted definite polli- 
cies limiting individual loans on homes 
alongside a freeway. 
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Residences and Freeways 


By John F. Kelley 
Headquarters Right of Way Agent 
California Division of Highways 









Figure 1 
This tract house with back yard adjoining Eastshore Freeway is an example of the less expensive 
home in this study. 


Reprinted by permission from “California Highways and Public Works,” March-April, 1957. 


This action by some lending insti- 
tutions is a clear-cut example of the 
type of emotional thinking that can 
create a depreciated value if generally 
accepted, even though at its inception 
it may not be supported by factual 
information. 


Public Agency Responsibility 

It is the responsibility of a public 
agency such as the California Division 
of Highways, entrusted with the pur- 
chasing of property for highway con- 
struction, to thoroughly determine if, 
in fact, the value of residential prop- 
erty, as presently indicated by the 
attitude of the lending institutions, is 
reduced by reason of its location ad- 
joining the freeway. 

Before embarking upon this study, 
numerous inquiries were made to learn 
what facts had been developed as the 
basis for the policy of some lending 
institutions in taking the position that 
residential property value was depressed 
because of its close proximity to a 
freeway. 


We were unable to find any evi- 
dence in California, or in any other 
state, of factual studies having been 
made to support this policy. We did 
find examples of polls and surveys that 
had been made; however, the support- 
ing data used in these articles consisted 
of random sampling of property own- 
ers’ comments, and from our own doc- 
umented experience we know that only 
limited weight can be attached to this 
type of data. 


Goal of Study 


The goal of this study, then, is to 
make an accurate analysis of how the 
market value of residences have been 
influenced by the freeways in Cali- 
fornia. It is only reasonable that this 
should be considered from a very prac- 
tical standpoint. The freeway’s benefits 
in traffic-carrying capacity alone, justi- 
fies its cost, and repays many times, in 
the development of wealth to the com- 
munity through which it passes. It is 
not the intention of the California Di- 
vision of Highways that individual 
property owners should suffer mone- 
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Figure 2 
Example of the higher priced tract home. These residences are on a frontage road alongside the 
Santa Ana Freeway near Paramount Boulevard interchange. 


tary loss because of the public’s need 
for freeway construction. It is under- 
stood there is not, and never has been, 
a guarantee of evenly distributed ap- 
preciated land value. 

A residence, similar to other types 
of land investment, is subject to a 
great many economic influences which 
affect its rise or fall in value on the 
market. It is not the goal of this study 
to predict the anticipated future of 
residential property adjoining the free- 
way; however, it is felt that a record 
of past performances will furnish a 
reliable indicator of what is likely to 
occur in areas similarly treated. From 
past experience, we feel reasonably 
certain that if it is possible to chart 
the record of performance of a con- 
siderable volume for any specific type 
of property, we will have a basis for 
future comparison well supported by 
facts. 

The principal benefit from this study 
will be to provide accurate data as an 
aid in appraising the market value of 
residential property near freeways, and 
in so doing, replace theories based 
upon opinions with factual data. 


Preliminary Survey 

The initial step in a study such as 
this requires a preliminary survey to 
determine: first, the best possible source 
of factual information; secondly, the 
method of obtaining this information; 
and thirdly, the extent of coverage ne- 
cessary to achieve the aims. 

At the outset, it was decided that 
the “acid test” in determining freeway 
influence upon single-family residences 
was the reaction of those residents liv- 
ing alongside a freeway, as reflected in 
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the actual sales taking place in the 
open market. If this information could 
be obtained in sufficient quantity, ex- 
cluding those sales influenced by con- 
ditions that prevent a fair comparison, 
such as advantageous or restricted fi- 
nancing, forced sales or purchases, etc., 
it would be possible to make an accu- 
rate analysis of freeway impact upon 
residential property. 

The necessity of obtaining a large 
number of sales, to supply the statistics 
required, was revealed in the prelimi- 
nary survey. It was found, in order to 
obtain an adequate number of sales to 
establish a reliable indication of mar- 
ket price trend, that it was necessary to 
make this study on a state-wide basis. 
The need for the broadest possible 
coverage for this study became more 
apparent when an investigation of sales 
showed that many variations existed 
with respect to the physical differences 
of the houses and adjacent freeway, 
over and above the impact of different 
local economic conditions upon real 
estate values. 


For these reasons it was necessary to 
consider many different examples be- 
fore it was possible to estimate a trend 
on the degree of freeway impact upon 
marketability of residential property. 


Basis of Study 


Four freeways were used as the test 
areas to provide the data in this study. 
Two in Northern California, the Bay- 
shore Freeway south of San Franciso 
in San Mateo County, and the East- 
shore Freeway southeast of Oakland in 
Alameda County; and two Southern 
California freeways, the Santa Ana 
Freeway extending southeasterly from 


downtown Los Angeles into Orange 
County, and the San Bernardino Free- 
way east of Los Angeles. 

The majority of residential develop- 
ment adjacent to freeway construction 
in California is located along these 
four freeways. The market trend re- 
vealed by the actual sales in these 
areas provides the most complete basis 
for determining how the greatest num- 
ber of homes subject to freeway influ- 
ence are affected. With a few excep- 
tions, all of the residences along these 
particular freeways are in subdivisions. 
The majority of these tracts were de- 


veloped after World War II. 


Custom-built and Older Homes 

Throughout the State, at the pres- 
ent time, there are only a limited 
number of custom-built and older 
homes located adjacent to freeways. 
In most of the cases of this type of 
residence investigated, it was found 
that the site selection was one of owner 
preference. For this reason, and the 
fact that the custom-built home is usu- 
ally built and financed in accordance 
with the desires and financial ability of 
the owner, it is not subject to the resale 
activity usually found in the tract-built 
home. 

It follows, in the case of the newly 
constructed custom-built home, that the 
owner has made a special effort in 
selecting his site, and where that site 
adjoins a freeway this fact adds to its 
desirability. 

In the older home, where an adjacent 
freeway has been built, after many 
years of occupancy by the owner the 
emotional reaction is sometimes out of 
all proportion to the economic analy- 
sis. However, in both of these cases, 
because of the insufficient amount of 
sales data, it was decided not to in- 
clude custom-built and older homes in 
this study. 


Sources of Information 

One of the initial problems in con- 
ducting this study was how to obtain 
the factual data required. Although 
personal calls upon the home owners 
required a great deal of time, we found 
it to be absolutely necessary in order 
to obtain all information needed, par- 
ticularly confirmation of sales prices 
and statistics relating to payments for 
financing. As it was necessary to con- 
tact the residents of homes “adjoining 
the freeways, as well as buyers and 
sellers of *comparable homes, we used 


* In this report, residences adjoining freeways refers 
to the residences that either back up to or face the 
freeway fence, and comparable refers to similar resi- 
dences within the same subdivision located one block 
or more away from the freeway fence. 
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this opportunity to obtain the property 
owners’ comments with respect to liv- 
ing in these localities. 

In addition to the sales statistics 
confirmed by the property owners, the 
official records in the cities and counties 
were also used as a source of informa- 
tion relating to real estate transfers in 
the vicinity of the freeways. The tract 
developers and their sales representa- 
tives, as well as realtors actively en- 
gaged in selling residential properties 
along freeways were called upon for 
additional information with respect to 
the problems involved in selling homes 
in these particular areas. 


The excellent cooperation of the 
many people interviewed to provide 
confidential information, particularly 
in relation to financing the purchases 
or sales of homes, makes it possible 
to state that the analysis reached in 
this study is based upon the greatest 
amount of accurate data available. In 
appreciation of this help and as a pro- 
tection to the individuals furnishing fi- 
nancial statistics regarding their homes, 
all references to selling price, down 
payment, monthly payments, and other 
figures are shown in this report by 
group figures or percentages. 


Basis of Comparison 


Previous economic studies conducted 
by the California Division of High- 
ways for the purpose of ascertaining 
the economic effect of freeway con- 
struction upon adjacent property used 
a “before and after” basis of compari- 
son which shows, by direct contrast, 
the degree of freeway influerce. This 
procedure is particularly applicable 
for properties in the process of change 
or in established business continuing 
after freeway construction in the same 
manner as before such improvement. 


This state-wide study consists of ex- 
amples subjected to a considerable dif- 
ference in economic conditions, as well 
as a wide variation in construction 
dates of the homes and adjoining free- 
ways. The degree of freeway influence 
in this study cannot be measured be- 
fore and after the date of freeway con- 
struction, but can only take place after 
the freeway is in existence. For this 
reason it was necessary to use a basis 
of comparison that would provide a 
uniform system of analyzing the mar- 
ket trend in areas having variations in 
the local economic condition. 


A careful review of sales statistics 
in various locations throughout the 
State indicated that a comparison of 
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Figure 3 


An example of one of the many attractive bac 


adjoining the Santa Ana Freeway has been enclose 


ards alongside the freeway fence. This homesite 


with a concrete block wall to provide privacy for 


the outdoor living area. 


resales among similar homes was the 
basis for making an accurate deter- 
mination of freeway influence upon 
the market value for residential prop- 
erties. 

Initial Sales 

Proceeding on this premise one of 
the first observations was that among 
the many residential tracts included in 
this state-wide study there was no evi- 
dence of builders putting a different 
“price tag” on a house because it was 
located alongside a freeway. Subdivi- 
sion builders usually arrange for the 
financing of a group of homes or an 
entire tract as one unit. Discount rates 
on available money, or any penalties 
that may be inflicted by the lending in- 
stitutions, are generally aborbed by the 
builder, thereby permitting equal fi- 
nancing for every house. 

There were a few examples of price 
changes being made on finished houses 
in order to complete the sales within 
a tract. These price concessions were 
not confined to any specific area, but 
applied to the houses not selling as 
fast as the majority of homes within 
the subdivision. 

The only variations found in the 
uniform financing of new houses oc- 
curred where the tract was constructed 
in stages, and separate financing was 
arranged as each unit or group of 
homes was built. A difference of sev- 
eral months could mean a substantial 
change in the availability of money 
and the type of financing obtainable 
for residential loans. 

Rising construction costs made it 
necessary for many builders to in- 
crease the price of houses during the 


period of tract development. Numerous 
examples were found where the initial 
selling price of identical houses varied 
several hundred dollars between the 
first and last units constructed within 
a particular tract. These price increases 
caused by changing construction costs 
were applied to the houses without any 
regard to location within the sub- 
division. 

A comparison of the initial prices in 
a tract with resales of the same houses 
on the current market has shown a 
continuous price increase. There has 
been a remarkable uniformity in the 
trend of price change among compa- 
rable houses within a tract; however. 
the degree of price change has varied 
between tracts adjacent to the same 
freeway. This is indicative that fac- 
tors inherent in the entire tract, such 
as the livability and physical appeal 
of the houses in one tract as opposed 
to another, or the social and economic 
status of the residents, have a greater 
influence on the price trend than a 
freeway, school, or some other non- 
residential use adjoining a small per- 
centage of the homes in a particular 
subdivision. 


Resale Prices 


The sale price is indicative of mar- 
ket value only when the parties in the 
transaction act in accordance with the 
basic requirements that denote market 
value. In other words, the buyers and 
sellers must not be forced to make the 
purchase or sale; there must be an al- 
lowance of a reasonable time, and a 
full knowledge of the uses and capa- 
bilities of the property. 
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Figure 4 
Residences on frontage road alongside San Bernardino Freeway. The chain-link fence through center of 
photo separates freeway traffic lanes from frontage road. 


The use of sales information as the 
basis for determining the freeway in- 
fluence upon residential property re- 
quires an investigation similar to the 
collection and processing of compara- 
ble data for an appraisal. Each resale 
of a residence adjoining one of the 
four freeways included in this study, 
as well as the resales of comparable 
properties, required a personal inter- 
view with the buyers or sellers for the 
purpose of verifying the sale price and 
all circumstances involved in the trans- 
action in order to ascertain if the sales 
were indicative of market value. 


Selection of Comparables 


Resales throughout the State included 
many different types of residential prop- 
erty. The principal variations were: 
(1) the size of the lot; (2) location of 
improvements with respect to the free- 
way; (3) age, quality, type of con- 
struction, size and condition of the im- 
provements. A minimum requirement 
of this study was that each resale of a 
residence adjoining a freeway had to 
be compared with a similar residence 
located one block or more away from 
the freeway. 

Similarity meant that physical as 
well as social and economic conditions 
must be the same. It is understandable 
that it is impossible to find any two 
residential properties nearly the same 
after a period of elapsed time, even 
though the properties were practically 
identical at the time of initial sale. 
However, in the selection of compara- 
ble properties, the number of varia- 
tions were kept to a minimum. In each 
example used, adjustments were made 
for the few differences which existed 
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that would have an influence on the 
marketability of the residences. 

The result of a selective procedure 
such as this requires the investigation 
of a large volume of resales in order 
to obtain sufficient volume of true com- 
parables to insure accuracy. 


In this study all of the resales in all 
of the subdivisions under consideration 
were reviewed. This required a com- 
plete analysis of 1,092 resales. Of this 
amount, 520 conformed to the estab- 
lished requirements of the study. 


Time Element 

In the assembly of sales data along 
the freeways in Northern and Southern 
California, we found that by using the 
three calendar years, 1954, 1955 and 
1956 there would be an adequate time 
base to provide sufficient sales informa- 
tion to make a well-supported analysis 
of freeway influence upon residential 
property. 

A greater period of time would have 
made available a larger number of 
sales, but as it was considered essential 
that the freeway be in existence at the 
time of each resale, we were unable 
to use sales earlier than 1954 along all 
four of the freeways covered by this 
study. 

By allowing a reasonable time to 
elapse after the completion of the free- 
way construction, the adjoining resi- 
dential resales were made by residents 
who had an opportunity to experience 
and determine for themselves the ad- 
vantages or disadvantages of living 
alongside a freeway. 


Resale Price Trend 


All resales occurring in each of the 
three years covered by this study have 


been tabulated to compare the annual 
trend in market value of residences ad. 
joining a freeway with comparable 
residences. The accompanying chart 
shows this trend by percentage differ- 
ences beginning with resales in 1954 
as a base. 


RESALE PRICE TREND 


1954 1955 1956 
Freeway ..Base +1.69% +4.39% 
1 block ...Base +3.35% ++4.71% 
Two blocks 
or more .Base +0.001% +4.09% 


The use of all sales statistics reveals 
that there were similar variances in 
the sales prices for residences adjoin- 
ing freeways as well as among compa- 
rable examples. 

The average resale price was 1.69 
percent higher for residences adjoin- 
ing the freeway in 1955 as compared 
with 1954. The general upswing in 
the real estate market was further 
shown in 1956 by the 4.39 per cent 
increase for these residences adjoining 
freeways as compared with the gains 


made in 1955. 


The increase in price trend for com- 
parable residences located one block 
away from the freeway was substan- 
tially greater during 1955 than the 
gains enjoyed by residences adjoining 
freeways during the same year; how- 
ever, the market gains during 1956 
were only slightly higher than the 
increase enjoyed by the homes adjoin- 
ing freeways during the same year. 

Those residences located two or more 
blocks away from the freeway experi- 
enced only a fractional increase in the 
market price trend during 1955, but 
showed a substantial gain during 1956. 
Even so, they remained below the gains 
made during the same year by resi- 
dences adjoining, or one block from, 
the freeway. 


According to our state-wide tabula- 
tion of the resales occurring within 
this three-year period, those residences 
located one block away from the free- 
way experienced the greatest single in- 
crease in price trend. The fact that resi- 
dences located two or more blocks 
away from the freeway showed gains 
of a much lesser degree, precludes any 
assumption that location outweighs all 
other factors influencing the general 
market trend. The price trend of the 
residences located one block from the 
freeway more closely resemble the gains 
made by residences adjoining the free- 
way than the residences located some 
distance away from the freeway. The 
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variations that exist between the indi- 
vidual groups of homes in this tabula- 
tion limit the comparison to a general 
indication of the market trend. 


Trend for Similar Groups 

To show more specifically the price 
trend of residences adjoining the free- 
way and comparable residences, a sep- 
arate study has been made of an equal 
number of resales which occurred 
within the same tracts and within the 
same periods of time, making possible 
a direct comparison in price trends 
among residences having the greatest 
similarity. The number of resales used 
in making this analysis was limited: 
however, those used in this phase of 
the study were nearly equal in every 
respect with the exception of their 
location. 


SIMILAR GROUP TREND 
1954 1955 1956 


Freeway ...Base +0.76% +2.53% 
One block 
or more ..Base +0.96% +2.09% 


In this limited, but directly com- 
parable group of residences, the an- 
nual trend in resale prices from 1954 
through 1956 was found to be slightly 
higher for the homes adjoining the 
freeway as compared with similar resi- 
dences located one or more blocks 
away. 


The purchasers in each of these 
resale transactions assumed the initial 
financing existing on the property. 
New financing was not required for 
any individual residence in this group. 


Freeway vs. Away 


This same group of sales can be 
analyzed in an entirely different man- 
ner; for example, the above tabulation 
is a progressive percentage compari- 
son of the price increase in the resale 
of properties adjoining the freeway 
with other properties adjoining the 
freeway. In like manner, it also shows 
the price trend among comparable 
properties. 


If, however, using this same group 
we compare the total sales of proper- 
ties adjoining the freeway with the 
same number of comparable properties 
removed from the freeway, the follow- 
ing tabulation occurs: 











































































































Figure 5 
UPPER—New residence with back yards adjoining Eastshore Freeway. One property owner has en- 
closed back yard with solid wall fence, whereas others are using freeway chain-link right of way 
fence as rear property boundary enclosure. Note residence in extreme left portion of photo with solid 
wall-type fence only along the side property boundary. LOWER—Older residential tract along East- 


shore Freeway with back yards adjoining right of way. Plantings along rear property boundary greatly 
improve appearance of homesites adjoining freeway. 


From this chart it appears that com- 
parable residences removed from the 
freeways have enjoyed a slight in- 
crease in value over the adjoining resi- 
dences. Although this slight increase 
has become progressively larger dur- 
ing the three years covered by this 
study, we cannot assume the breach 
will grow wider each year, any more 
than it can be assumed that the annual 
price trends for residences adjoining 
the freeway, or comparables, as shown 
on the preceding charts, will continue 
to increase at the same rate. 


FREEWAY vs. AWAY 


1954 Comparables ........ 1.30% higher than properties adjoining freeways 
1955 Comparables ........ 1.50% higher than properties adjoining freeways 
1956 Comparables ........ 1.88% higher than properties adjoining freeways 
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On the basis of the statistics used 
in this study, there is a depreciation 
in market value of approximately 1 
to 2 per cent for residences adjoining 
freeways. This difference in market- 
ability may be the influence of “opin- 
ion theories” upon the bargaining prac- 
tices occurring between buyers and sell- 
ers during resale transactions. 


Financing 


The importance of financing in the 
analysis of residential sales is made 
obvious by the fact that over 98 per 
cent of all transactions investigated 
throughout the State required the aid 
of some form of real estate loan. The 
widespread reliance upon financing 
will in many cases have as great an 
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influence upon sale of residential prop- 
erty as the actual sale price. In fact, 
investigation revealed many instances 
where home buyers expressed a great 
deal more concern about the down pay- 
ment required to cover the equity of 
the seller, and the amount of monthly 
payments, than the total purchase price 
for the property. For these reasons, fa- 
vorable or unfavorable financing could 
strongly influence the marketability of 
a residence. 

As an integral part of our investiga- 
tion of sales statistics we obtained, 
through personal interview and a re- 
view of the official records, the exact 
cash down payment required for each 
transaction; the total monthly payment 
made by the purchaser on the real 
estate loan covering the balance of the 
purchase price; and the monthly pay- 
ment and amount of a second deed of 
trust or additional loans required for 
the sale of each specific property. 


Average Payments 


In this state-wide study the cash 
down payment for all residences ad- 
joining freeways averaged 12.37 per 
cent of the sale price. The average 
monthly payment on real estate loans 
on these homes was $78.20. 


Financing on comparable homes lo- 
cated one block from the freeway av- 
eraged 14.91 per cent of the total pur- 
chase price for down payments, with 
average monthly payments of $77.68. 

Residences located two blocks from 
the freeway tier of homes required an 
average 15.61 per cent down payment 
during the three years covered by this 
study, and monthly payments averag- 
ing $77.93. 


The average down payment for resi- 
dences located three or more blocks 
away from the freeway was 14.54 per 
cent of the total sale price, and monthly 
payments averaged $81.13 for the pur- 
chasers of these homes. 


A review of cash down payments for 
each resale transaction shows those 
residences adjoining freeways required 
a smaller average down payment than 
all other’ residences having real estate 
loans, regardless of distance from the 
freeway. 

The average total monthly payment 
on real estate loans for the residences 
adjoining freeways was only slightly 
higher than the monthly payments 
made for residences one and two 
blocks away from the freeway which 
required a substantially larger per- 
centage of the purchase price in the 
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form of a down payment. It is thereby 
expected that if the size of the down 
payment increases, there should be a 
commensurate decrease in the size of 
the monthly payments on houses hav- 
ing similar purchase prices. 

Considering the fact that there was 
a variation in the range of purchase 
prices, we should not make the bold 
assumption that down payments will 
always be lower for houses adjoining 
freeways. However, from the statistics 
which we have, on the basis of loans 
which have been assumed, i.e., equal 
financing, there is definitely no evi- 
dence that purchasers of homes along- 
side freeways are required to use any 
more cash for the purchase of one of 
these homes, unless, of course, new 
financing may be required, which might 
alter the entire picture, depending 
upon policies of the lending institu- 
tions. 


Distance and Grade of Freeway 


The trend in market price of resi- 
dences has been based upon all factors 
being relatively equal, with the excep- 
tion of a location near or away from a 
freeway. In this analysis no distinction 
has been made among the residences 
adjoining freeways, with regard to 
variations in distance from the house 
to the fence or the traffic lanes of the 
freeway. The grade or elevation of the 
freeway near the residences is another 
factor to be considered in how a free- 
way can influence the desirability of 
residential property. 

Having determined how a freeway 
location can influence the price trend 
among similar houses, we have further 
projected this study to find out what 
effect the distance or grade of a free- 
way has upon those resales. 

All of the residences used in the 
comparison of market prices were lo- 
cated within tract developments. With 
very few exceptions the homes within 
each subdivision were the same dis- 
tance to the fence and traffic lanes of 
the freeway. In those few instances 
where the distance was not uniform, 
or the grade of the freeway alongside 
a specific tract varied, the houses ad- 
joining the freeway in that subdivision 
were segregated. 

The many price variations that exist 
among a large number of individual 
sales made it necessary to adopt a sys- 
tem of group comparisons in order to 
show the influence of distance or grade 
of freeway upon resale prices. It was 
determined after considerable review 
that the resale price range in each tract 


or group of homes during the three 
years covered by this study provided a 
uniform basis of comparison that could 
accurately depict the relationship be- 
tween sale price and the distance or 
grade of an adjacent freeway. 


A comparison of all residential re- 
sales adjoining freeways in Northern 
and Southern California revealed that 
26 per cent of those transactions within 
the past three years attained a higher 
range of prices than was enjoyed by 
comparable homes during the same 
period of time. This group of resi- 
dences adjoining freeways were in lo- 
cations varying from 35 to 75 feet dis- 
tant from the state highway right of 
way fence, and distances ranging from 
74 to 200 feet to the freeway traffic 
lanes. These homes were at an equal 
grade with the adjoining freeway, or 
varied to differences as great as 16 feet 
below the level of the highway facil- 
ity. Exceptions to this were 9 per cent 
of the residences being situated 20 feet 
higher than the grade of the adjoining 
freeway. 

The price range of 36 per cent of 
the transactions taking place adjoining 
freeways was lower than the price 
range for comparable homes. This 
group of residences were 25 to 83 feet 
from the right-of-way fence. In com- 
paring this group of homes selling for 
less money adjoining a freeway with 
those which attained a higher price 
range alongside the freeways, we 
found many of these residences were 
approximately 10 feet closer to the 
right-of-way fence. Conversely, there 
were a few of these homes having a 
lower price range adjoining the free- 
way that were eight feet further from 
the highway right of way than similar 
homes selling for a higher price. 


The residences selling at the lower 
price range adjoining the freeway were 
72 to 105 feet from the freeway traf- 
fic lanes. Eighty per cent of these 
homes varied in grade from “level” to 
16 feet below the adjoining freeway. 
The remaining 20 per cent of these 


residences were situated above the 
grade of the freeway from 8 to 20 feet. 

The price range of the remaining 38 
per cent of the transactions alongside 
the freeways showed no difference 
from the price range of comparable 
homes. This group of residences were 
25 to 75 feet from the right of way 
fence and 72 to 160 feet from the 
freeway traffic lanes. These home sites 
varied from 1 to 20 feet below the 
level of the freeway, with the excep- 
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DISTANCE AND GRADE OF FREEWAY 


Resale Percent Distance Distance 

price of house house to Relation of residential lot to 

range residences tofence _ freeway traffic grade of freeway 

Higher. .26% 35 to 75 ft. 74 to 200 ft. 91% equal or below freeway grade 

9% above freeway grade 

Lower ..36% 25 to 83 ft. 72 to 105 ft. 80% equal or below freeway grade 
20% above freeway grade 

Same ..38% 25to 75 ft. 72 to 160 ft. 96% below freeway grade 


4% above freeway grade 





tion of 4 per cent of this group of 
homes which were located two feet 
above the freeway grade. 


Influence of Distance 


A review of the price ranges in re- 
lation to the distances from house to 
fence, house to freeway, and grade of 
freeway, shows that homes a minimum 
of 35 feet from the freeway fence sold 
for more than similar houses located 
only 25 feet from the fence. 

Although there were a number of 
houses with only 25-foot back yards 
selling for as much as comparable 
homes, we cannot overlook the fact 
that the majority of those houses sell- 
ing for less money were also residences 
having 25-foot back yards. 

The homes selling at a higher price 
range adjoining the freeway were the 
residences situated the greatest dis- 
tance from the freeway traffic lanes. 

The fact that houses showing a 
higher range of prices were a mini- 
mum of 10 feet further away from the 
freeway fence, and a slightly greater 
distance away from the freeway traffic 
lanes than all other homes, indicates 
that the opportunity for attaining a 
higher price for a residence near a 
freeway is definitely possible, but it 
is not as likely to occur if the residence 
has a very shallow rear yard or the 
traffic lanes are too close to the house. 

There was no appreciable difference 
in the grade of the freeway alongside 
residences selling for a higher price 
range as compared with homes adjoin- 
ing the freeway in the other price 
range groups. 

The facts of the study show that a 
freeway grade up to 20 feet above the 
lot level is not singularly capable of 
depressing the resale price of resi- 
dences. On the other hand, there were 
also examples of houses 20 feet above 
the grade of the freeway that sold for 
prices higher than comparable houses. 


Traffic 


An additional factor to be consid- 
ered as a freeway influence is the 
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sound intensity levels resulting from 
traffic frequency. 

The average daily traffic during 1956 
on the four freeways in this study ran- 
ged from 50,000 to 83,000 vehicles. 

The average percentage of trucks in 
state highway traffic is 30 per cent. 

As volume of traffic increases, truck 
percentage of the total would decrease, 
because the gain in traffic figures re- 
sults primarily from additional passen- 
ger vehicles; for example, 23 per cent 
of the Eastshore Freeway 50,000 av- 
erage daily traffic total is truck traffic, 
whereas 11 per cent of the Santa Ana 
Freeway 72,000 total is truck traffic. 

The chief complaint with respect to 
noise from freeways is in regard to 
truck traffic. As the actual number of 
trucks on these four freeways is rela- 
tively constant, there was no likelihood 
that truck noises had any more of an 
adverse effect upon property values in 
one area than in another. 


Houses Adjoining Freeways 

The residential tracts included in this 
state-wide study comprised a total of 
22,396 homes, with 1,697 or 7.58 per 
cent of these residences built alongside 
a freeway. All residences adjoining the 
four freeways in this report have their 
back yards nearest the freeway fence 
with the exception of a relatively small 
number of homes along the Santa Ana 
Freeway in tracts designed with sub- 
division streets separating the resi- 
dences from the freeway. 


The subdivision plan whereby a row 
of homes were constructed to have 
their back yards next to the right-of- 
way fence provided the most efficient 
use of land from the standpoint of 
creating the largest number of lots per 
acre, and undoubtedly was the reason 
for that arrangement being the most 
prevalent. 


In making a comparison of the ini- 
tial and resale prices of homes with 
back yards adjoining the right-of-way 
fence, and those residences separated 
from the freeway by a subdivision 
street, there was no difference with re- 


spect to trend in the selling price or 
problems involved in making a sale. 

In some areas the shape of the sub- 
division land may have made it more 
desirable to provide for a street along 
the freeway fence; however, in many 
cases it was the general feeling that 
where streets were placed alongside 
the right - of - way line, it was done to 
provide a buffer distance from the 
freeway traffic. The lack of difference 
in marketability of these homes as 
compared with residences having back 
yards adjoining the freeway property 
shows this type of tract design was not 
warranted for that specific purpose. 

There were examples of a few sub- 
divisions featuring deeper lots along- 
side the freeway as compared with 
other lots in the same track. In some 
instances this was atiributable to a 
small surplus land area remaining after 
the tract development. The subdivider 
added the small additional area to the 
tier of lots adjoining the freeway as 
an added sales incentive to home buy- 
ers. In other cases the larger lots ad- 
joining the freeway were the result of 
extra area remaining in the tract caused 
by the freeway not being located at 
right angles with the subdivision streets. 

In tract developments where homes 
were constructed, differing in price and 
size, it was generally the practice to 
equally distribute these homes through- 
out the tract, irrespective of location, 
except in those cases where an entire 
unit of larger or higher priced homes 
was constructed at a later date, featur- 
ing a variation from the original tract 
construction. 


Fences 


The State Division of Highways 
places a chain-link type fence along 
the outside limits of the freeway right 
of way through urban areas, This fence 
often serves a dual purpose in being 
used as the rear property fence for res- 
idences adjoining freeways. It was sur- 
prising to find many back yards ad- 
joining freeways where the chain-link 
fence was being utilized as the rear 
property fence, and a solid wall-type 
fence had been used along the side 
property lines. 


In some areas the F.H.A. or local 
governing authorities require a screen 
separating homesites from any non-res- 
idential use, such as a freeway, school- 
yard, or canal. In these cases the home 
builders have been required to con- 
struct a solid fence of wood or cement 
along the rear property boundary and 
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parallel with the state right-of-way 
fence. Some home builders have volun- 
tarily constructed a solid wall-type 
fence around the perimeter of a tract. 
These fences are usually considered a 
special feature by the home buyers. 
There was a surprisingly large number 
of home owners who stated that a solid 
wall fence along the rear property 
boundary was the principal reason that 
particular home was purchased in pref- 
erence to a residence away from the 
freeway or tract perimeters. 


Exterior Appearance 


During the personal interviews and 
investigation of sales statistics there 
was an opportunity to observe the ex- 
terior appearance of the residences, 
and particularly the yard area nearest 
the freeway. There were a similar 
number of homesites adjoining free- 
ways improved with outdoor living 
facilities, such as patios, barbecues, 
etc., as were found among a compara- 
ble number of homes located away 
from the freeway. In both locations 
there were also examples of lack of 
care or use of the yard area. The home 
owner's initiative or efforts in the de- 
velopment and use of the yard area 
was not influenced by location of the 
residence adjoining a freeway. 

There was no noticeable difference 
in the street appearance of homes ad- 
jacent to the freeway as compared with 
the front appearance of similar home- 
sites within the same residential tract. 


Houses vs. Freeway Construction 


Along the four freeways included 
in this study, 94.58 per cent of the 
residences were under construction or 
finished before the final completion 
date of the adjoining freeways. This 
group includes a number of residences 
built in anticipation of a freeway far 
in advance of the actual construction 
date. For example, 10.25 per cent of 
the homes alongside freeways were 
completed 12 years prior to comple- 
tion of the adjoining freeway; 4.12 pe: 
cent of the homes were completed nine 
years prior to freeway construction, 
and 2.95 per cent of these residences 
were finished eight years before the 
adjoining freeways. 

Residences built after completion of 
the adjoining freeways represented 5.42 
per cent of the total number of homes 
alongside freeways in this study. 

Regardless of the time element, all 
residential tracts in the vicinity of the 
freeways were built with the knowl- 
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edge of a proposed new highway fa- 
cility through the local area. Although 
the builders and realtors were aware 
of the future highway plans, our in- 
vestigation revealed there were a num- 
ber of home buyers who apparently 
purchased residences without giving 
any consideration to the vacant strip 
of land set aside through a newly de- 
veloped area for the future construc- 
tion of a new freeway. Despite the fact 
that some property owners may have 
purchased their homes without the full 
realization of how the adjoining area 
was to be developed, we did not find 
any marked difference in their attitude 
toward the freeway after it was com- 
pleted as compared with the home 
owners who purchased during and 
after the construction of the freeway. 


Residents’ Comments 


The investigation made to obtain the 
factual data required for making this 
study afforded the opportunity to also 
get the opinion of property owners in 
regard to living alongside a freeway. 
Opinions are an indication of public 
reaction; however, like all polls they 
are an expression of the individual’s 
attitude at the time of the interview, 
rather than the result of his considered 
thought and analysis of homesite se- 
lection as reflected through a sales 
transaction. The comments from resi- 
dents living alongside freeways are 
included as a part of this report for 
informational purposes. 


Reason for buying house alongside 

freeway 

32.64% Liked house. 

38.17% Freeway not considered ; 
immaterial. 

10.00% Convenience of freeway 
transportation. 

19.19% Miscellaneous reasons. 


Had you preferred or tried to buy in 
this subdivision away from the free- 
way ? 

56.34% No. 
19.28% Yes. 
24.38% Freeway of no consequence. 


Type of street formerly lived 
67.87% Residential street, quiet. 
19.18% Residential street, heavy 

traffic. 
12.95% Rural, Commercial, Freeway. 


Would you buy alongside a freeway 
again? 
46.11% No. 
39.90% Yes. 
13.99% Undecided. 


Any problem in financing purchase 
or sale? 


96.90% No. 
3.10% Yes. 


Any fear of theft or danger living 
near freeway? 
85.52% None. 
7.77% Fear vehicles come through 
fence. 
6.71% Prowlers, fumes, vibration. 


Noise 
11.80% No bother. 
32.84% Slight objection. 
15.92% Objectionable and noisy. 
9.44% Trucks principal objection. 


General Remarks 


47.97% Freeway location no better or 
worse than other areas. 
22.45% Prefer freeway location. 
20.40% Do not like freeway location. 
9.18% Freeway a transportation 
benefit. 


Conclusion 


The purpose of this state-wide factual 
study has been to determine how the 
market value of residential property is 
influenced by 
Through the collection and analysis of 
sales data, covering a three-year period 
of time, supported by a comprehensive 
study of the principal factors influ- 
encing the marketability of residen- 
tial property along freeways, we have 
reached the following conclusions: 

1. The annual trend in resale prices 
among subdivision homes adjoining 
freeways follows a pattern consistent 
with the price trend of comparable 
homes. This comparison was based 


freeway construction. 


upon residences being equal in every 
respect possible with the exception of 
locations. 

2. Resales averaged from | to 2 per 
cent less for residences adjoining free- 
ways, as compared with similar homes 
one block or more away. This indicates 
there is a nominal depression in mar- 
ket value caused by close proximity 
to a freeway. 

This slight difference 
among resales can be attributed to the 
widespread doubt, resulting from opin- 
ions that freeways have an adverse ef- 
fect upon the market value of residen- 
tial property. These opinions can influ- 
ence the bargaining procedure that 
usually takes place between buyers and 
sellers during resale transactions. This 
procedure normally does not occur 
during the initial sale of subdivision 


(Continued on page 46) 
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A Traffic Rotary Gets a iter. tends 
Traffic Engineer 


N e W L oad @ | S e Oo n L ' : “2 Bruce Campbell & Associates 


Macs TIME, effort and a great deal 
of money has been, and is currently 
; being, expended on the elimination of 
traffic bottlenecks. In rural and sub- 
urban areas, provisions for the orderly 
flow of both vehicular and pedestrian 
trafic can usually be accomplished at 
a relatively nominal cost. Traffic vol- 
umes in rural and suburban areas usu- 
ally do not warrant the complete sepa- 


l ration of diverse flows, except in the 
case of major arterial or circumfer- 
€ : : : 
ential highways. When grade separat- 
tion is required the land taking costs 
f are usually a minor portion of the 
total cost of such construction and 
d : me : : 
y little if any relocation of displaced 
families is necessary. 
1 eran, ; 
.: However, vehicle and pedestrian traf- 
" fic volumes and parking all become 
progressively more acute as the cen- 
i ters of metropolitan areas are ap- 
i proached. There is little doubt that 
os more expressway-type facilities will be 
le required to meet the urban transporta- 
ad tion needs of our present and future 
i economy. These projects, of necessity, 
of require large capital expenditures and 
often many years between the con- 
i ception of the overall basic plans for 


ta highway facilities and the time when 
| the facilities are completed and opened 


es : : 
we for public use. 
ni Until such high-type highway facili- 
= ties become a reality, the skills and 
’ know-how of those charged with the 
ng trafic planning and engineering func- 
ea tion must be directed, in part, towards 
i: the provision of immediate or “near 5 | BOSTON 
ef. term” relief from traffic congestion. HARBOR 
en- A case in point is Leverett Circle 
u- located on the northern edge of the 
hat Boston Central Business District (see 
ind Fig. 1). While Leverett Circle fune- 
his tioned as a circle, or rotary, and thus 
cur involved traffic operations which were 
ion basically different from the more nor- 





mal direct crossing type of intersection, 
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it was nevertheless typical of an inter- 
sectional type design popular in our 
larger cities in the past. The rotaries 
or circles were usually designed to 
connect two or more main highways 
or boulevards and could accommodate 
moderate traffic volumes. With the 
large increase in vehicular traffic ex- 
perienced in recent years, these circles 
or rotaries tend to break down traffic- 
wise in ever increasing numbers. The 
primary reason is the inability of the 
small circles, or rotary, to handle the 
weaving maneuvers necessary for suc- 
cessful operation. 


In order to fully comprehend the 
importance of Leverett Circle, as a 
vital link in the highway system of 
the downtown Boston Area, a few sta- 
tistics may be helpful. In March 1955, 
in excess of 47,000 vehicles entered the 
Leverett Circle intersection at grade 
during the eleven hours between 7:00 
A.M. and 6:00 P.M. by actual manual 
field counts. The estimated 24 hour 
volume was approximately 75,000 ve- 
hicles, with commercial vehicles aver- 
aging 10 per cent of the total traffic 
volume during both morning and after- 
noon peak periods and 15 per cent in 
the off peak periods. The existence of a 
vehicular tunnel passing under the 
intersection, and carrying westbound 


trafic from the Boston Central Artery 
to the west via Charles Street and Stor- 
row Drive, fortunately did not affect 
traffic operations at grade within the 
intersection. 


The circle is a terminus for Charles 
Street and Storrow Drive, a major 
arterial highway leading to the west, 
and the southern terminus of the North- 
ern Traffic Artery. Both roadways are 
under the care and control of the Parks 
Division of the Metropolitan District 
Commission. An “on ramp” to the Bos- 
ton Central Artery, a facility of the 
Mass. Department of Public Works, 
leads traffic from Leverett Circle to 
downtown destinations near the mar- 
ket, financial and insurance districts. 
Nashua Street, under the control of the 
Boston Trafic Commission, carries traf- 
fic from the North Station area through 
the circle to the North and West. 


Prior to the recent channelization 
and signalization, the traffic control 
for this rotary intersection was pro- 
vided by police officers of the Metro- 
politan District Commission during 
both the morning and evening peak traf- 
fic periods, and intermittently during 
the day whenever undue traffic conges- 
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tion occurred. The location of the Met- 
ropolitan District Commission Lower 
Basin Division Police Headquarters di- 
rectly adjacent to the circle permitted 
continual observation of the circle and 
placement of police officers as they be- 
came necessary. 


Traffic volumes did not constitute the 
total problem. Several unusual condi- 
tions had to be considered in any over- 
all plan. The first was the existence 
and operation of the drawbridge op- 
erating in conjunction with the locks 
in the Charles River Dam within 250 
feet of the circle. The locks permit the 
passage of both pleasure craft and 
commercial vessels from Boston Har- 
bor and the lower tidewater portion of 
the Charles River up into the fresh 
water lower basin of the Charles River. 
Normal operations of the bridge re- 
quired a three to four minute average 
opening which completely stopped all 
traffic within the circle and built up 
sizeable backlogs of waiting vehicles 
on all approaches. The presence of the 
high density residential area and struc- 
tural limitations imposed by the exist- 
ing Metropolitan Transit Authority’s 
elevated station and structure were 
other considerations which could not 
be overlooked. 


When the planning phase was begun 
pedestrian crossing at this location, ex- 
cept via pedestrian overpass, ranged 
from difficult and extremely dangerous 
to impossible. A pedestrian overpass 
had been completed in June 1955 per- 
mitting pedestrians to cross Charles 
Street and also to enter the Metropoli- 
tan Transit Authority’s Science Park 
Station. Planning had also begun for 
the construction of a second pedestrian 
overpass from the Science Park Sta- 
tion to the north side of Nashua Street. 
The proximity of the large office build- 
ing housing the main offices of the 
Mass. Department of Public Works 
and the Mass. Registry of Motor Ve- 
hicles, the Science Park Museum and 
the recreational facilities along the 
Charles River all contributed to the 
large volume of pedestrians crossing at 
Leverett Circle. 


It was readily apparent that nothing 
short of a high level bridge over the 
locks, accomplished by major con- 
struction involving large land takings 
and resultant damages on the Boston 
side of the dam, could completely re- 
move the congestion caused by fre- 
quent bridge openings. A scheme for 
the relocation of the locks in the center 


of the dam was investigated and shelved 
due to the extreme costs involved and 
the forced channel alignment due to 
downstream restrictions. It was clear 
that the problem of immediate relief 
of traffic congestion would have to be 
attempted by the use of traffic signal 
control and minor changes in the geo- 
metric design of the intersection and 
its immediate surroundings. 


Before any detailed planning could 
be initiated, it was necessary to acquire 
a complete knowledge of vehicle vol- 
umes on each approach and their re- 
spective movements within the circle. 
Manual counts were taken on all ap- 
proaches and then a combination of 
“total” and “proportional” counts were 
taken of the various movements upon 
entering the rotary. The sight restric- 
tions, presence of large commercial ve- 
hicles and large volumes made _ the 
counting procedure difficult and neces- 
sitated “proportional” counts to check 
the validity of “total” counts. The per- 
centage of traffic which desired to re- 
turn to the general area from whence 
it originated was found to be extremely 
small for each approach. 


A study of reported accidents at 
Leverett Circle indicated that 40 per 
cent involved vehicles weaving, either 
within the circle or on the immediate 
approaches. Another 21 per cent were 
rear end collisions, the majority of 
which were the result of the weaving 
inherent in rotary traffic operations. It 
was therefore estimated that approxi- 
mately 60 per cent of the reported 
accidents could be eliminated by the 
proposed redesign. 


Since the new signal system has not 
been in operation for a full year, a 
comparison between predicted and ac- 
tual accident frequency remains to be 
made. 


Several schemes were prepared and 
given careful study and as is often the 
case, the simplest proved to be the 
most feasible, and incidentally, among 
the least expensive. If the circle were 
to be separated into three intersections. 
(See Fig. 2) and signals so set that 
progression could be obtained from 
the first intersection encountered on 
any particular approach to the second. 
then the major portion of all ap- 
proaching traffic would be able to pro- 
ceed through the overall intersection in 
a progressive movement. This scheme 
proved to be adaptable to the geomet- 
ric layout of the existing circle based 
on travel time between intersections 
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and the clearance time necessary to 
clear each approach during a signal 
cycle. Because of the need for ade- 
quate width and proper alignment to 
insure efficient traffic operation, it was 
necessary to make minor changes in 
the curb alignment of the inner circle 
and to construct islands necessary for 
proper channelization in conjunction 
with the proposed signal operation. Re- 
location of the Nashua Street approach 
was necessary to eliminate the rever- 
sals in alignment of the existing layout 
and to afford smoother operations at 
this particular location. 

This scheme also provided a bonus 
in the form of pedestrian protection 
which might otherwise have  necessi- 
tated the construction of the previously 
mentioned proposed pedestrian over- 
pass from the circle to the north side 
of Nashua Street. (Because of poor 
foundation conditions, it was estimated 
that the cost of the proposed pedestrian 
overpass would exceed the total costs 
of the redesign planned for Leverett 
Circle.) Since under the proposed re- 
design, the intersection of Nashua Street 
and the circle would be operated as a 
two phase signal, one of the two traf- 
fic flows would always be stopped per- 
mitting the crossing of the stopped ap- 
proach by pedestrians. A maximum 
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Figure 2 


pedestrian crossing time under signal 
operation of approximately 40 seconds 
was available, as opposed to about the 
equivalent time which would be used 
in a pedestrian overpass crossing in- 
volving the use of stairs, ramps or a 
combination thereof. Exclusive pedes- 
trian signals were therefore incorpo- 
rated in the design. All normal pedes- 
trian movements about the circle were 
thus afforded the protection of either 
pedestrian signals, which did not re- 
quire the subtraction of any green go 
time for vehicles, or of the pedestrian 
overpass. 

The problem of congestion resulting 
from bridge operations still existed 
and its complete solution was not pos- 
sible under the design conditions. Some 
relief could be provided by means of 
signal control and further study of 
this phase of traffic operations pro- 
duced a partial solution to the prob- 
lem. The scheme proposed for normal 
operations was further developed to 
provide for the interconnection of the 
existing drawbridge signals with the 
proposed signal system. A special pre- 
emption relay activated by the bridge 
signals could, after a proper clearance 
interval, provide for the continuous 
movement of traffic out of Nashua Street 
to Charles Street and Storrow Drive, 
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and traffic from Storrow Drive would 
be permitted continuous movement to 
the Central Artery during the bridge 
pre-emption interval. Only those wish- 
ing to use the bridge would theoreti- 
cally be held up until such time as the 
bridge was actually closed and ready 
to receive traffic. (It later developed 
that in actual practice, during long 
bridge openings, traffic desiring to cross 
the bridge does extend into the inter- 
section causing minor congestion, but 
by means of the signals is cleared in a 
minimum of time following the bridge 
pre-emption. When the signals return 
to normal operation, following a bridge 
opening, they begin the interrupted sig- 
nal program at the start of the green 
period for these approaches which have 
been held up during the bridge open- 
ing.) 

The final design for Leverett Circle 
incorporated all of the features men- 
tioned and provides a separate signal 
program for morning and evening peak 
hours as well as a program best suited 
to off peak hours when traffic volumes 
are not as directional as during the 
peaks. Careful planning of regulatory 
and directional signs was a necessary 
part of the re-design. By proper place- 
ment of advance directional signs both 


(Continued on page 46) 
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The Expanding Role of Traffic 


Operations in Cities and States 


A paper presented before the 
10th Annual Meeting of the West- 


Institute of Traffic 
Engineers, in Denver, June 1957. 


ern Section, 





: IS A PHRASE which many of 
you have heard: “If you have been 
doing something the same way for 
twenty years, you are doing it wrong.” 

That phrase applies particularly in 
the case of highway transportation ad- 
ministration. This field is undergoing 
such rapid and important changes that 
yesterday's truth may easily be tomor- 
row’s falsehood. What is valid practice 
today may be questionable procedure 
for next year’s situation. 

Consider how highway transporta- 
tion administration has changed in re- 
cent decades. First. it was a simple task 
of building and maintaining a system 
of roads and streets designed largely 
to provide access to property. Today 
it embraces the complex job of plan- 
ning, building and operating a com- 
plete highway network that now ac- 
commodates more than 65 million ve- 
hicles. With the expected growth of 
vehicle registration and use, this re- 
sponsibility will continue to increase. 

Even more significant, perhaps, is 
that the pattern of vehicular traffic will 
change in character as well as increase 
in volume. Ponder for a moment what 
limited access will mean to traffic op- 
erations. 

The keystone in any system of safe 
and efficient highway transportation is 
sound administrative structure built on 
a foundation of up-to-date law. That 
keystone of sound organization of the 
trafic management function is what is 
lacking in so many political jurisdic- 
tions today. Judging by the way they 
have organized traffic management—or 
rather failed to organize it — many 
communities apparently still have re- 
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fused or failed to accept the idea that 
the automobile is here to stay. 

If anything is needed to reinforce 
that conclusion, the Foundation has 
uncovered ample evidence in the man- 
agement studies it has made for vari- 
ous communities. Generally speaking, 
the story is the same in the several 
cities we have surveyed. Instead of a 
single department and one executive 
responsible for street and traffic affairs, 
we have found responsibilities dis- 
persed among a dozen or more agencies. 

In a representative case, no better 
or worse than the average, we found 21 
agencies and 66 separate executives 
with major responsibilities in street 
transportation management. Instead of 
taking a week or two to install a 
needed stop sign, it took half a year. 
Instead of a single public hearing on a 
one-way street proposal, there were 
three or four hearings before different 
bodies. The only reason things got 
accomplished was because the high 
calibre men involved made the organi- 
zation work—after a fashion. 


We feel that the same men, expend- 
ing the same energy, could do a much 
better job if given the proper admini- 
strative tools. 


If the street transportation job is to 
be done properly, a number of things 
are necessary. Let’s list them first and 
then examine them in a little more 
detail. 


First, we need to define those ac- 
tivities of government which are prop- 
erly street transportation management 
functions. 


Second, we must proceed to a logical 
and orderly arrangement of those func- 
tions within the unit of government 
concerned. 


Third, we must provide for effective 
inter - governmental relationships be- 
tween the various levels of government 
— city, county, state and federal — 
which have responsibilities in this area. 


By D. Grant Mickle 
(Mem., ITE) 
Director, Traffic Engineering Division 
Automotive Safety Foundation 


Fourth, to achieve a plan of organi- 
zation better suited to present day needs, 
we must carefully explore the possi- 
bilities of developing new administra- 
tive agencies of government, such as 
metropolitan area authorities that cut 
across existing jurisdictional lines. 

Fifth, in addition to proper organiza- 
tion, we must develop sound quantita- 
tive standards so we will know how 
much of any given service is wanted 
and needed by the public. 

Perhaps it seems elementary to begin 
our whole approach to better traffic 
management by defining the functions. 
But it’s the very failure to do so, that 
lies at the root of the problem in so 
many areas. 

Street transportation management. 
for study purposes, can be divided into 
seven principal functions: Planning, 
Design, Construction, Operations, Pub- 
lic Transportation, Maintenance and 
Inventories and Records. This group- 
ing has an interesting feature — one 
with which you may or may not all be 
in agreement. There has been no basic 
cleavage in this list between the struc- 
tural and non-structural aspects of the 
management task. The arrangement is, 
rather, chronological. 

“Street and Traffic Planning” is the 
collection and analysis of facts to de- 
velop a coordinated program of action. 
It deals with the future, although it 
may study the past. So we place it first 
in our chronological listing. It is non- 
structural in its approach. 

“Design” still looks to the future, 
but the more immediate future of that 
which is actually to be built. It deals 
with design criteria and standards and 
with the use of construction materials 
to satisfy the needs of the user. True 
design is a blend of structural and non- 
structural considerations, for the user 
and the material together form the 
measure of successful design. 

The “construction” function in most 
city and state organizations is an ex- 
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tension of design—the inspection and 
acceptance of the work of the contractor 
as he translates the paper plans into 
reality. This is primarily a structural 
phase but in cramped, urban condi- 
tions, the user must often be allowed 
for, even during construction. 


After a project has progressed 
through the planning, design and con- 
struction phases it has come from fu- 
ture to present. To make it and keep it 
available to the user we have “mainte- 
nance” to look after the structural con- 
dition of the facility and “traffic opera- 
tions” to care for the non-structural. 
In addition, there is “public transpor- 
tation” —control of the use of the street 
system by for-hire public carriers: 
buses, taxicabs, etc. 


Finally, completing the chronologi- 
cal listing, is “record keeping,” the 
vital link with the past. 

These seven functional groups em- 
brace the field of street transportation 
management and provide the frame- 
work upon which the activities of vari- 
ous existing divisions and bureaus of 
government may be segregated. 


It is felt that assembling all of the 
elements of street transportation man- 
agement on the basis of their func- 
tional relationships is more sound than 
grouping on the basis of the skills or 
training involved. It results in a mini- 
mum of overlapping of authority, du- 
plication or skipping of important ele- 
ments. 


There is no “best plan” for coordi- 
nating transportation functions in all 
cities. Each city has individual charac- 
teristics which will dictate the type of 
organization that will best serve its 
needs. The principle of consolidation 
of related functions would, however, 
apply as would the criteria of maxi- 
mum facilitation of street transporta- 
tion affairs. 


It is not essential to have outside as- 
sistance in evaluating the present ad- 
ministrative structure of a city. Most 
readers are generally familiar with the 
work of the National Committee on 
Urban Transportation. This Commit- 
tee has been active for over two years 
in devising a comprehensive guide to 
the development of urban transporta- 
tion programs. This guide and the com- 
panion procedural manuals are to as- 
sist cities in carrying out this essen- 
tial responsibility on a permanent, 


continuing basis. One section of the 
Committee’s work has dealt with ad- 
ministration and a manual has been 
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produced describing in detail how an 
administrative study should be ap- 
proached, what basic information is 
needed and how it should be analyzed. 
This manual would be of great value 
to a city undertaking its own admini- 
strative review. 


Although there is no single blue- 
print for organization that will fit all 
communities, there are certain basic 
principles of good administration that 
will be generally applicable. The first 
rule of effective organization is that 
related and interdependent functions 
be grouped, to the maximum possible 
degree, under one administrator. 


In a smaller community this will 
mean that all street functions—plan- 
ning, design, construction, operations 
and maintenance—should be grouped 
under one man — probably the public 
works director. He, in turn, should 
delegate authority on the same basis. 
Street operations might be the exclu- 
sive job of one man or it might be com- 
bined with planning or design if the 
department is small. 





In large communities the magnitude 
of the problem justifies a department 
devoted exclusively to street transpor- 
tation, just as states have established 
broad highway departments. Its func- 
tion would encompass off-street park- 
ing and public transportation to the 
extent that the city is active in these 


fields. 


As a second general rule, each ma- 
jor division should have clearly de- 
fined duties and authority sufficient to 
discharge these duties. There should be 
a minimum requirement for specific 
clearance of individual actions. These 
limits of responsibility and authority 
should be spelled out in writing in the 
basic law of the jurisdiction or in offi- 
cial administrative orders. There is no 
easier way to determine where assign- 
ments overlap or leave gaps than to 
draw up a written statement of duties. 
This process may point out, also, where 
administrative and policy decisions 
have become confused. It is not uncom- 
mon for the policy level of government 
to hoard to itself decisions which are 
properly placed at the technical, ad- 
ministrative level. Certainly the re- 
quirement of city council action and 
the mayor’s signature authorizing each 
parking sign in a city is an example of 
poor delegation of authority. The Coun- 
cil should be informed of, and approve, 
the general criteria or warrants estab- 
lished by the department. The appli- 





cation of these warrants to specific sit- 
uations is better handled at the techni- 
cal rather than political level. Imple- 
menting this decision with appropriate 
signs and markings is obviously an 
administrative act. 


The problem of sound administrative 
organization is not restricted to the 
city. States also are concerned. At the 
annual meeting of the American Asso- 
ciation of State Highway Officials, in 
Seattle, two years ago, the Committee 
on Traffic discussed in a panel session, 
the subject, “What Constitutes a Com- 
plete Traffic Engineering Program.” 
This discussion brought out wide vari- 
ations in the scope and nature of traf- 
fic engineering programs in several 
states, and variations in methods of 
their accomplishment. In many high- 
way departments, the functions of traf- 
fic operation are delegated to several 
different divisions. Efficient manage- 
ment is further hampered by lack of 
clear definitions of the nature and 
scope of traffic operations. 


To fill this need, a special commit- 
tee of the Committee on Traffic was 
formed. The purpose of this committee 
is to determine the types and kinds of 
activities essential to a sound traffic 
operational program and how these ac- 
tions can best be carried out by a state 
highway department in light of present 
and anticipated traffic demands. As in 
many other AASHO projects, recent 
advances in highway development and 
in automotive design, as well as in- 
creases in traffic, have stimulated the 
need for such an undertaking. 


In attempting to tackle the job, the 
committee felt that it should first de- 
termine the types of activities that are 
related to traffic operations, and the 
extent to which these activities are 
being carried out by state highway de- 
partments. Then the ways these activi- 
ties are carried out administratively in 
various state highway departments 
should be investigated. It was felt that 
when this phase was completed. the 
committee could better approach the 
more difficult phase of this work—that 
of establishing the level of traffic op- 
erations services which should be pro- 
vided and how these services could best 
be performed. 


Once the states and the cities have 
a sound management structure, the 
groundwork for effective intergovern- 
mental relationships has been laid. 


(Continued on page 50) 
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He’s safer... he'll get there sooner 
under modern highway lighting 


You’re building safety—1975-style safety at that 
—into your new highways. Gradual curves. Wide 
shoulders. Wide lanes. Median strips. Controlled 
access. And most of these features will also serve to 
increase use and capacity of your highways. 


But how safe are your highways after dark? 


According to a study presented to the American 
Road Builder’s Association, 12,000 of 1954’s 20,000 
night traffic deaths might have been prevented by 
proper roadway lighting. The economic loss alone 
in these preventable accidents was $1.2 billion. And 
the toll is mounting. 


The greatest single factor contributing to reduc- 
tion of after-dark accidents is good seeing by drivers 
of motor vehicles. This good seeing, so vital at 
hazardous areas, is best afforded by fixed electric 


lighting systems. 


In addition, good lighting’s contribution to driver 
comfort encourages night driving, thus helping 
smooth out evening peak loads. And effective road- 
way capacity is increased when light makes the 
outer lanes less forbidding and encourages use of the 
full width of the road. 


Cost? Moderate. People pay for good highway 
lighting—whether they have it or not. Accident 
prevention costs less than accidents. 


Take the first step now in building night safety 
into your highways: contact your nearby General 
Electric Apparatus Sales Office or Agent for the 
latest information on highway lighting equipment 
and methods. Or, write for 28-page bulletin to Sec. 
455-18, General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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Yale Offers Traffic 
Engineering Fellowships 
And Scholarships 


A number of fellowships and schol- 
arships in Traffic Engineering at the 
Yale Bureau of Highway Traffic are 
available for the academic year start- 
ing in September, 1958, it has been 
announced by the Bureau. These awards 
are open to engineering graduates who 
wish to pursue professional careers in 
the field of street and highway plan- 
ning, design, and operations. 

The Yale University Committee on 
Transportation awards fellowships on 
a competitive basis to applicants who 
are citizens of the United States. Each 
fellowship offers $2,000.00 which pro- 
vides tuition and a living stipend of 
$175.00 each month during the aca- 
demic year. The fellowships will be 
similar to those awarded last year as 
described below: 

Automotive Safety Foundation Fel- 
lowships—Applicants should have had 
practical experience in city or state 
highway engineering, or in related 
fields. Preference will be given to those 
applicants who are now employed by 
public agencies in street and highway 
engineering and who secure a leave of 
absence in order to return to their 
present employer. 

Esso Safety Foundation Fellowships 

Candidates for these fellowships 
must be citizens of the following states: 
Maine, Vermont, Rhode Island, New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, West 
Virginia, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Tennessee, Arkansas, Louisiana, 
and the District of Columbia. 

The James S. Kemper Foundation 
Fellowship — This fellowship is not 
restricted to any particular group or 
region but is available for profession- 
ally qualified men desiring to pursue 
the profession of traffic engineering. 

Liberty Mutual Fellowship—Appli- 
cants for this fellowship must show 
evidence of aptitude and interest in 
trafic engineering. They are not re- 
stricted to any particular group or 
region. 

The Committee on Transportation 
also awards tutition scholarships to 
deserving students. These awards do 
not provide living stipends. Special 
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consideration will be given qualified 
applicants who receive living stipends 
from their employers while in school. 
The course has been approved by agen- 
cies providing financial aid to veterans 
and foreign students. 

Applications for admission and spe- 
cial forms for fellowship application 
may be obtained by writing to the 
Director, Bureau of Highway Traffic, 
Yale University, Strathcona Hall, New 
Haven 11, Connecticut. The closing 
date for filing fellowship applications 


is March 1, 1958. 


Plans for International 
Study Week Announced 


Preliminary program details have 
been announced by sponsors of the 
Fourth International Study Week in 
Traffic Engineering, scheduled for Co- 
penhagen in September 1958. 

The Joint Committee, established in 
1954 by the World Touring and Auto- 
mobile Organisation (OTA) and the 
Permanent International Association 
of Road Congresses (PIARC) to plan 
these Study Weeks, has now been ex- 
panded to include a representative of 
the International Road Federation 
(IRF). Furthermore, the World Tour- 
ing and Automobile Organisation has 
decided to hold an International Con- 
gress devoted entirely to Road Safety 
immediately following the next Traffic 
Engineering Study Week. 

The object of these modifications to 
previous practice is twofold: in the 
first place, road planning and con- 
struction, trafic engineering and road 
safety are closely interrelated subjects ; 
many research workers and admini- 
strators find themselves involved in 
some degree with each: in the second 
place, officials concerned purely with 
road safety matters have had little 
opportunity to date to exchange ideas 
with their opposite numbers in other 
countries: they have certainly not had 
the same opportunities as have had 
traffic engineers. 

Encouraged by the success which 
has attended the organization of the 
first International Study Week in Traf- 
fic Engineering in 1953, The World 
Touring and Automobile Organisation 
has accordingly decided to sponsor 
jointly with International Federation 
of Senior Police Officers an Interna- 
tional Road Safety Congress to be run 


on broadly similar lines. By holding 
the Road Safety Congress following 
the Study Week in Traffic Engineering, 
all prospective participants are there- 
by given a choice of attending either 
or both meetings. 

At the invitation of the Scandinavian 
automobile and touring organisations 
afhliated to the OTA, the Fourth Inter- 
national Study Week in Traffic Engi- 
neering and the First International 
Road Safety Congress will be held in 
Copenhagen in September 1958. The 
Study Week in Traffic Engineering will 
be held from 16th-21st September and 
the Road Safety Congress from 21st- 
23rd September. The two meetings will 
be administered separately in so far 
as the enrollment and registration of 
delegates, the issue of documentation, 
etc., are concerned, so that delegates 
will be able to decide whether to at- 
tend one or both meetings. 

In the case of the International Study 
Week in Traffic Engineering, the OTA 
PIARC/IRF Joint Committee, assisted 
by a Sub-Committee of Experts, whose 
members include several well - known 
European traffic experts, have selected 
six main themes for discussion. Some 
fifty experienced traffic engineers and 
specialists have been invited to prepare 
reports or papers on these themes. In 
addition, the Sub-Committee is pre- 
paring summaries of previous research 
on each theme. 

For the Road Safety Congress, four 
main themes have been selected and a 
number of reports will be submitted 
on experience in different countries. 
One theme will be the subject of an 
international forum discussion. 

The reports received will be pub- 
lished in two volumes, one for each 
meeting. Participants will receive the 
documentation for the meeting for 
which they have enrolled in advance 
of the meeting and in the language of 
their choice (English, French or Ger- 
man). When each meeting opens, these 
reports will be “taken as read.” A 
general reporter will summarize the 
contributions received on each theme 
and a discussion opener will open the 
discussion, in which reporters and par- 
ticipants will take ,part. Simultaneous 
interpretation into English, French and 
German will enable participants to 
speak in any of these languages. 

In addition, small groups of partici- 
pants wishing to hold informal discus- 
sions will be given facilities to hold 
meetings including the use of an in- 
terpreter. It is also hoped to show a 
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number of traffic and safety films dur- 
ing the evening. 


Traffic Engineering Study Week 

The value of analysing existing traf- 
fic when improving a road network is 
not questioned by any traffic engineer, 
but the ways of making the analysis 
are manifold. On the first theme — 
Trafic Analysis—the reports will con- 
cern the principal methods used and 
the results obtained from censuses and 
surveys which have been carried out 
in certain European countries, as well 
as to the influence new and improved 
roads have had on the distribution of 
trafhe. 

In some countries a great develop- 
ment of two-wheeled traffic has occurred 
during recent years. Some of the prob- 
lems which have resulted from this de- 
velopment will be dealt with in theme 
II—All Purpose Roads and Streets. 
Questions regarding signs, markings 
and signals will be discussed in the 
same theme. 

One of the best means to facilitate 
the efficient use, and at the same time 
reduce the cost, of road transport is 
to construct motorways. In theme III 
—Motorways—special aspects of such 
roads will be considered, as well as 
the special signs, markings and signals 
required for this type of road. 

In theme IV — Urban Roads and 
Streets—questions regarding the capa- 
city of urban roads will be dealt with. 
The reporters will discuss inter alia 
the capacity of intersections controlled 
by trafic signals and the capacity of 
tunnels and underground passes, as 
well as the effects which priority rules 
and other measures (such as one-way 
streets) have on capacity and journey- 
time. In the same theme a problem of 
current interest in all big cities, the 
control of pedestrian traffic, will be 
considered. 

The reports on theme V—Accident 
Analyses—will be devoted to the time 
distribution of accidents. 

One of the most acute problems con- 
fronting the authorities in urban areas 
is that of parking facilities. Improved 
conditions can be achieved by the con- 
struction of parking garages and the 
introduction of parking meters. In the 
last theme — Parking — actual experi- 
ences with these two facilities will be 
given in reports from several countries. 

For further information, communi- 
cate with World Touring and Auto- 
mobile Organisation, 32 Chesham P1., 
London, $.W. 1, England. Don’t for- 
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get that travel to such a meeting will may represent a tax deduction in whole 
represent a business expense and thus or in part. 








King Gustaf Adolf, accompanied by Queen Louise, cuts a ribbon to open a new link in Stockholm’s 
subway system. The system now comprises 39 stations and provides facilities for through traffic 
over a distance of 19 miles, linking the northwestern and southwestern suburbs. Some 5 miles run 
under ground through congested city area. 








College, and the Texas Section of the 
Institute of Traffic Engineers. The in- 
structional program included the fol- 
lowing topics: history of signals, in- 
tersection controls, advantages and dis- 
advantages of signals, legal authority, 


Texas Holds Conference 
On Traffic Safety 


Fifty-nine persons representing 25 
cities throughout Texas and 12 districts 
of the Texas Highway Department at- 
tended a two-day Conference on Traffic 
Signals, November 20 and 21, 1957, : ; 
at A. & M. College of Texas in College warrants, explanation of terminology 
Station. Texas. The conference was 24 types of signals, location and visi- 
sponsored jointly by the Department bility of signals, timing and phasing 
of Civil Engineering and the Texas isolated signals, timing coordinated 
Transportation Institute at A. & M. movement, signals on highway routes, 


general features of signals, surveys and 


A. 


James S. Saylor explains the operation of various types of traffic actuated equipment to a group 
attending the Traffic Engineering Conference on Traffic Signals held at Texas A & M College on 
November 20-21, 1957. Shown from left to right: J. D. Mciver, Director of Planning & Traffic, 
City of Grand Prairie; R. H. Schleider, Assistant Professor, A &G M College; J. S. Saylor, Senior Traffic 
Engineer, City of Dallas; Richard P. Abbott, Assistant Traffic Engineer, City of Waco; H. J. Veselka, 
Planning & Traffic Engineer, City of Arlington, and A. W. Rollins, City Engineer, City of Arlington. 
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to the conference. 


} 


Members of the instructing staff of the Traffic Engineering Conference on Traffic Signals held at 
Texas A & M College on November 20-21, 1957, discuss demonstration of traffic signal equipment 
hown from left to right: D. D. Marvel, Senior Traffic Engineer, 


exas Highway 





Department, Houston, Texas; David Fielder, Engineer of Design, City of Houston; Billy Harrison, 
Assistant Traffic Engineer, City of Fort Worth, and H. E. Hawkins, Engineer of Surveys & Plans, 


City of Houston. 


installation and maintenance, and prob- 
lems. 

The conference was an outcrop of 
the Traffic Engineering Short Schools 
of 1956 and 1957 and was offered to 
bring about concentrated thought and 
study of one particular subject — in 
this case traffic signals. It represented 
still another effort by A.&M. to offer 
some assistance to those engineers who 
have had no formal traffic engineering 
training but who are faced with the 
problems of solving traffic problems in 
the smaller towns. 

The conference was conducted by the 
following officials: chairman, Charles 
J. Keese, associate professor, A. & M. 
College of Texas; co - chairman, 
Robert H. Schleider, Jr., assistant pro- 
fessor, A. & M. College of Texas; 
speakers, David Fielder, engineer of de- 
sign, Department of Traffic and Trans- 
portation, Houston; R. T. Gregory, 
trafic engineer, Waco; Billy Harrison, 
Traffic Engineering Department, Fort 
Worth; Harvey E. Hawkins, engineer 
of surveys and plans, Houston; R. S. 
Jolliff, superintendent of traffic signals, 
Waco; Charles J. Keese; and Jim Say- 
lor, senior traffic engineer, Dallas. 

The Texas Section of the Institute of 
Trafic Engineers cooperates with A. & 
M. College not only in the in-service 
training programs but also in the re- 
search program of the field of highway 
and traffic engineering. 
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Chicago Area 
Expressways to Have 
Blacktop Shoulders 


A decision to blacktop shoulders on 
Chicago area expressways has been 
reached and is reported in Cook County 
Highways for December, 1957. The 
full story follows: 

“Bituminous surfacing will be ap- 
plied to the shoulders of expressways 
in Chicago and Cook County as stand- 
ard practice. The decision to change 
from the sodded and crushed 
shoulders put down on the first ex- 
pressway sections has been made by 
the design committee representing the 
State, City, County and U. S. Bureau 
of Public Roads. 


“When Edens and Calumet were 
completed, it was thought that sodded 
shoulders would be a desirable land- 
scaping feature and would also be ade- 
quate to accommodate vehicles when 
necessary to pull off the pavement. 
On Congress Street, and in some sec- 
tions of Edens and Calumet, crushed 
stone was used as a “stabilized” shoul- 


der. 


stone 


“In the beginning bituminous was 
given consideration, but it was feared 
by some of the agencies represented 
that a black top shoulder might tempt 
reckless drivers to use it as a lane for 
passing. The design committee decided 








at that time to try out the soft type 
shoulders both for durability and driver 
behavior. 


“The Cook County Highway Depart- 
ment favored bituminous, and as a con- 
tribution to the study installed test 
shoulders on a part of Lake-Cook Road. 
The results of this experiment and ex- 
perience on Edens, Calumet and Con- 
gress Street have swung opinion in fa- 
vor of bituminous. 


“As with all other features of ex- 
pressway design, the main considera- 
tion is safety. The black top shoulder 
is easily recognized as a refuge area in 
emergencies. It is separated from the 
expressway lanes by color and also by 
the slightly rolled curb that marks the 
boundary of the pavement. The driver 
who needs to get out of traffic should 
have no hesitancy in swinging over to 
the shoulder. 

“Experience with sodded shoulders 
has shown that many drivers do not 
know that the grassed area is firm 
enough to support a car or a truck. 
They either stop on the pavement or 
pull only half way off. 


“Crushed stone shoulders are more 
inviting to the motorist, but they have 
failed to stand up under severe weather. 
The heavy rains of last July washed 
out shoulders on Congress Street, de- 
preciating their value as emergency 
refuges and also making it necessary 
to clean gutters and drains. Further- 
more, clogged gutters caused water to 
stand on the pavement.” 


(Continued on page 54) 








Training Opportunities 








February 27-28—10th ANNUAL ILLINOIS TRAF- 
FIC ENGINEERING CONFERENCE— 


For further information, address: Profes- 
sor John E. Baerwald, 401 Civil Engi- 
neering Hall, Urbana, IIl. 


March 3-21—TRAFFIC ENGINEERING SEMINAR 


Sponsored by Northwestern University 
Traffic Institute and the Midwest Section, 
ITE. For traffic engineers and others 
with engineering backgrounds. Tuition 
$165. For information, address: North- 
western University Traffic Institute, 1704 
Judson Ave., Evanston, Ill. 


March 17-21 — 3rd ANNUAL SHORT SCHOOL 
ON TRAFFIC ENGINEERING — 


Sponsored by Texas Transportation Insti- 
tute and CE Department of Texas A&M, 
Texas Section of ITE, and League of 
Texas Municipalities. For those con- 
cerned with traffic engineering functions 
of both cities and states. Attendance limi- 
ted to 40. Contact: Charles J. Keese, 
Short School Director, % Dept. of Civil 
Engineering, A&M College of Texas, 
College Station, Texas. 
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New Appointments 





Leland Appointed 
Traffic Engineer 
For Spokane 

Elmer J. Leland (Jun. Mem., ITE) 
has been appointed to head the new 
Trafic Engineering Division of the 
Spokane (Wash.) City Plan Commis- 
sion. His title is City Traffic Engineer. 
Planning Director for the Commission 


is Harry F. Aumack (Mem., ITE). 





Elmer J. Leland 


Leland came to Spokane from Long 
Beach. where he had been Assistant 
Traffic Engineer since 1955. A native 
of the State of Washington, he worked 
for the Washington Highway Depart- 
ment before going to Long Beach. 

A graduate of the University of 
Washington in C.E., Leland completed 
the Yale Bureau course in 1954. 


Teele Honored 
By Illuminating 
Engineering Society 

Ray P. Teele (Affil., ITE), of the 
National Bureau of Standards, was one 
of ten prominent lighting designers and 
engineers recently named Fellows of 
the Illuminating Engineering Society. 

The honors, highest degree of mem- 
bership in the professional organiza- 
tion, were bestowed by the I.E.S. Coun- 
cil upon recommendation of the Board 
of Fellows which judged a list of can- 
didates nominated by petitions origi- 
nating among the society’s 9,000 mem- 
bers. 

Teele. who has been prominent for 
more than 30 years, is an authority on 
defense. motor-vehicle and highway 
lighting and maintenance as well as 
in photometry. He is a past chairman 
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of the Capital section of the I.E.S., and 
holds several patents for the develop- 
ment of motor vehicle headlamps and 
navigational lights. 

He is a graduate of the University of 
Michigan (°27) with a Bachelor of 
Science degree in electrical engineer- 
ing, and holds a Master of Science de- 
gree from George Washington Univer- 
sity (729). 


Havenner Recognized 
By LA Board of 
Traffic Commissioners 

President Havenner was recognized 
by the Los Angeles Board of Traffic 
Commissioners in a recent ceremony 
when he was presented with a certifi- 
cate of appreciation signed by the five 
members of the Commission. 

The certificate read as follows: 

“WHEREAS, Traffic Engineering is 
such a vital and essential professional 
service in the interests of safe, efficient 
and economical transportation of per- 
sons and goods; and 

“WHEREAS, Joseph E. Havenner 
has devoted his entire professional life 
to fostering good traffic engineering 
principles and practices; 

“WHEREAS, he has now achieved 
the high honor of election as President 
of the international Institute of Traffic 
Engineers comprising some eleven hun- 
dred members; 

“WHEREAS, for over ten years he 
has materially aided the City of Los 
Angeles in organizational studies and 
in providing unmeasurable counsel and 
professional assistance to the traffic 
agencies of the City, and 

“WHEREAS, he has wholeheartedly 
dedicated himself to traffic safety work, 

“NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RE- 
SOLVED that the undersigned Board 
of Traffic Commissioners of the City of 
Los Angeles gratefully presents this 
certificate and acknowledges his self- 
less, energetic contributions to the pub- 
lic interest by his artful and scientific 
trafic engineering work and leader- 
ship, and wishes him long, continued 
satisfaction and success.” 





New Publications 





Metzger’s Table of 45,000 Per Cents 
Research Tabulating Bureau, P. O. 
Box 7, Department 432, Indianapolis 
6, Indiana. 1957. 54 pp. $4.00. 

This is a table of percentages on the 
basis of 1 to 300 lines for the numera- 
tor and 1 to 300 columns for the de- 
nominator. It calculates percentages up 
to 99.999 per cent. 

The table will be of value to re- 
searchers, statisticians, estimators, and 
engineers who must calculate percent- 
ages frequently. The table duplicates 
the function of an expensive desk cal- 
culator for such work at a fraction of 
the cost of the machine. It is chiefly of 
value to those dealing with samples of 
300 or less, of course. 


Financing Highways 
Tax Institute, Inc., 457 Nassau Street, 
Princeton, N. J. 1957. 217 pp. $5.00. 
The Tax Institute has published a 
symposium volume exploring the im- 
pact of the Federal Aid Highway Act 
of 1956, the problems it left unsolved, 
and the new problems it created. Among 
the symposium participants included 
in the volume are: Wilfred Owen, Rob- 
inson Newcomb, Arthur C. Butler, 
Frank Bane, Frank W. Herring, Albert 
J. Wedeking and G. P. St. Clair. 


Municipal Law 

By Charles S. Rhyne, National Insti- 
tute of Municipal Law Officers, 839- 
17th St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
1957. 1125 pp. $22.50. 


This is the first one-volume hand- 
book on municipal law since 1910. 
The author, who is general counsel of 
the National Institute of Municipal 
Law Officers, is perhaps the most com- 
petent man available today to write 
such a volume. 

Included in the volume are chapters 
dealing with municipal powers and 
functions; municipal departments; 
commissions and boards; municipal 
oficers and employees; Federal-city 





Promotions 
Robert A. Mitchell—to Chief Engineer, 
Street and Sewer Dept., City of Wil- 
mington, Delaware (was “Acting”’). 
* * * 
Elmer A. Clees—to Work Control En- 
gineer, Washington Department of 


Highways. 


Donald E. Bergstrom — to Assistant 
City Traffic Engineer, Portland, Ore. 
* * * 


Howard W. Huget—to Assistant County 
Roadmaster, Multnomah County, Ore. 
* & * 
S. S. Taylor—to General Manager, De- 
partment of Traffic, Los Angeles. 
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relations; city-state relations; streets, 
alleys and sidewalks; parking and park- 
ing facilities; municipal tort liability ; 
zoning and planning; and many other 
subjects of interest to city officers. 


Convergence Behavior in Disasters 
By Charles E. Fritz and J. H. Mathew- 
son, National Academy of Sciences- 
National Research Council, 2101 Con- 
stitution Avenue, Washington 25, D. C. 
1957. 102 pp. $2.00. 

This report of the committee on dis- 
aster studies is an analysis of the in- 
formal, spontaneous movement of peo- 
ple, messages, and supplies toward dis- 
aster areas and toward various points 
within disaster-related zones, based on 
a comprehensive review of disaster re- 
search findings. The combined effect of 
personal, informational, and material 
forms of convergence is shown to con- 
stitute a universal problem of social 
control in the post-disaster period. The 
report discusses the scope of the vari- 
ous forms of convergence, the types 
of convergers, the motivational factors 
in convergence, and various methods 
and techniques for controlling con- 
vergence. 


Parking 
By Robert H. Burrage and Edward G. 
Mogren, Eno Foundation for Highway 
Traffic Control, Saugatuck, Connecticut. 
1957. 395 pp. 

This volume represents the most re- 
cent attempt to summarize the subject 
of parking. The authors have included 








material on the parking problem, park- 
ing habits and characters, parking needs 
survey, curb parking, parking meters, 
off-street parking, lots, garages, and 
parking on highways. Included also 
are 5 appendices including specifica- 
tions for parking meters and a method 
for a simplified parking study in a 
small city. 

The volume is well illustrated, and 
should prove of considerable value to 
those in the field. 

Better Transportation for Your City 
National Committee on Urban Trans- 
portation. Published by Public Ad- 
ministration Service, 1313 E. 60th St., 
Chicago 37. Ill. 1958, 112 pp., index. 
$5.00. 

This is the basic guide manual pre- 
pared by the National Committee on 
Urban Transportation. It is designed to 
help cities develop over-all plans for 
better local transportation. It is to be 
supplemented during the year by some 
20 procedure manuals. 

This first volume discusses the trans- 
portation planning program in terms 
of six “stages”: organizing for the job; 
getting the transportation facts; de- 
fining the problem; developing the 
transportation plan and the financial 
program; adopting the preferred plan 
and financial program; and finally, 
carrying out the program. 

The volume is indexed and _ illus- 
trated. and is a most important and 
timely addition to transportation litera- 
ture. 





Strictly Business 








Union Metal Announces 
Top Management 
Changes 


The Union Metal Manufacturing 
Company, Canton, Ohio, announces the 
election of C. A. Streb as chairman 
of the board and V. J. Lajeunesse 
as company president. The change be- 
came effective January 1. 

Since Mr. Streb became president of 
Union Metal in 1948, consolidated net 
sales of the Company have almost 
doubled and facilities have been ex- 
panded to keep pace with the increased 
demand for such Union Metals prod- 
ucts as street and highway lighting 
poles, foundation piles and material 
handling containers. 

Mr. Lajeunesse, who has been execu- 
tive vice president since 1954, joined 
Union Metal in 1939 after serving with 
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the lighting division of General Elec- 
tric, Schenectady, New York. Mr. La- 
jeunesse will also continue as _presi- 
dent of two of the Company’s subsidi- 
aries: The Superior Switchboard & 
Devices Co., Canton, and The Union 
Metal Manufacturing Company of Can- 
ada, Limited, Brampton, Ontario. 


Booklet Available on 
Treated Wood for 
Highway Use 

“How to Specify and Use Pressure 
Treated Wood for Highways,” is the 
title of a new, 8-page, illustrated book- 
let issued by the American Wood Pre- 
servers Institute. It presents basic spe- 
cification requirements for each illus- 
trated major highway use of pressure 
treated wood. Tables show minimum 
retentions required for all types of 
preservatives when used in major spe- 


Florida’s new Sunshine State Parkway, now com- 


pleted for 110 miles from Miami to Fort Pierce, 
features sign spans by Pfaff G Kendall, New 


| Jersey. The span shown above consists of tapered 


| supports with truss-type span members made 


entirely of aluminum. The 45-foot span covers 
two full traffic lanes plus the service shoulders 
for each lane, and is capable of withstanding 
even winds of hurricane force. The span itself is 
a standard P GK design, available in lengths up 
to 100 feet. Special design spans, 140 feet long, 
with no middie support, spanning ten full lanes 
of traffic have already been erected. 


| cies of highway lumber and timber. 





The booklet contains helpful infor- 
mation for experienced highway tech- 
nical men, and much that will enlarge 
the working knowledge of younger. 
less experienced ones. The titles of 
other booklets on pressure treated wood, 
available from AWPI are listed, to- 
gether with the titles, names and ad- 


| dresses of publishers, and prices of 


technical literature available from other 
sources. 

Copies of the new highway booklet 
will be sent, without charge, on request 
to the American Wood Preservers In- 
stitute, 111 West Washington Street, 


Chicago 2, Illinois. 


i McReynolds Firm 


Named Eagle 
Sales Representative 

The firm of Traffic Engineers Supply 
Corporation of Richmond. Virginia, 
headed by Marshall B. McReynolds 


has been named by Eagle Signal Cor- 





M. B. McReynolds 
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poration as regional sales representa- 
tive. 

The territory assigned to the Mc- 
Reynolds firm includes both of the Car- 
olinas, Virginia, and all of West Vir- 
ginia except the panhandle section. 

The firm, which is only five years 
old, is believed the South’s largest ex- 
clusive distributor of traffic control 
equipment. 


Town and County 
Striper Introduced 
By Wald Industries 


A new pavement striper, truck-built 
and all-purpose, has been announced 
by Wald Industries. 

This revolutionary striping unit is 
called the “Town and County,” so 
named because of its versatility and 
built-in advantages for most any kind 
of safety marking in cites, suburbs and 
more outlying regions. 

One man only is required to operate 
the “Town and County.” In the cab 


right at his finger-tips is a push-button 
control box for automatic patterning 
of lines and regulation of intermittent 
advance and retard. Electrically con- 
trolled Wald striping guns are within 
the operator’s view at all times, as is 





also the pre-line pointer. 

The “Town and County” striper op- 
erates completely within one lane, with 
an extremely short turning radius for 
limited area city work and close-to-curb 
flexibility. With a four-wheel drive on 
a Jeep chassis it handles as smooth as 
silk at from 3 to 10 m.p.h. working 
speeds, controlled by an automatic 
speed pilot. Quiet and efficient air com- 
pression is achieved by an ingenious 
power take-off mechanism, controlled 
by the operator. 

he “Town and County” is designed 
for getting on the job fast, and for 
speedy movement between striping lo- 
cations. The striping gun assembly lifts 
out of position pneumatically, the 
pointer folds back and away you go, 
up to 60 m.p.h. Other features of Wald’s 
“Town and County” include parallel 
action gun ride for uniform width 
stripe, optional three-gun operation and 
remote line control for specialized work 
if desired. The new truck-built striper 
is equipped with Wald air system sup- 
ply tanks and the exclusive Memo- 
sphere system for dropping reflective 
glass spheres. In fact, the new “Town 
and County” can handle all types of 
reflective marking materials, including 
pre-mixed compounds. 








A MECHANICAL METHOD 
(Continued from page 14) 
quired to go from one leg to the other. 
With this turning code it was possible 
to link the parts of the trip which 
were coded for the expressway route. 
Finally the adaptability of this pro- 
cedure to high speed computing and 
summarizing made possible a tremen- 

dous conservation of time. 


Comments 

The comments that follow deal with 
the shortcomings of the assignment 
technique as presented and with sug- 
gestions as to how traffic assignment 
could be improved. There are many 
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shortcomings of this assignment tech- 
nique. The most obvious is that it does 
not include assignments to arterial 
streets. However, vehicle miles of de- 
mand remaining after deducting the 
trips assigned to expressways can be 
compared to vehicle miles of arterial 
street capacity. This can be done 
crudely for each zone. 


Another difficulty is that assigned 
trips can only take a path via express- 
ways or via the one best alternate route. 
Since trips begin and end any place 
within their terminal zones, it is obvi- 
ous that they have many more than 
two routes to choose from. Whether or 









not this.problem is cancelled out due 
to the large volume and variety of 
transfers distributed through the net- 
work is not known, It is known that 
trying to account for all the route 
paths possibly used would tremendous- 
ly complicate the problem. 


There are two more inadequacies 
which are problems depending upon 
how assignment is used. First is that 
there is no capacity limitation; so a 
limitless number of trips may be as- 
signed to a facility. The second is that 
travel time or speed are assumed con- 
stant throughout the assignment prob- 
lem. This is unreal because travel time 
and speed are a function of volume. 
The more traffic the greater travel time 
and less the speed. This presents a 
problem when assignment is used to 
determine geometric requirements be- 
cause the assigned volume often can- 
not be handled by a reasonable num- 
ber of expressway lanes. If some feed- 
back arrangement could be worked out 
where the speed or travel time were 
related to the volume assigned and ad- 
justed accordingly a more realistic as- 
signment would result. This assignment 
then would more clearly represent the 
actual traflic flows and could be used 
with more confidence in geometric de- 
sign. 

The way traflic assignment is used 
is very important. If it is used as a 
route location planning tool, the capa- 
city limitation and quality of service 
criteria are not needed. Assignment 
would serve its best use in location 
planning if it could show how many 
vehicles would use a route if all trips 
could be made on the shortest or quick- 
est route and capacity were unlimited. 
This would show up deficiencies in ca- 
pacity in the plan and point out needed 
changes in the plan. 

After a plan is finalized capacity 
limitations should be put back into the 
system and information “fedback” to 
adjust speeds or travel times in the 
network as traffic is assigned to this 
system. In this manner the system can 
be tested to see what quality of ser- 
vice is afforded when all trips are 
assigned to the system. 


These problems are being worked 
on by several groups of researchers. 
Some day it may be possible to plug 
values of trip volumes into an “ana- 
logue network simulator” and instantly 
have trips distributed through the trans- 
portation network. This type of com- 
puter may take years of development 
but its coming is almost a certainty. 
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Institute Affairs 








BOARD OF DIRECTION 
MEETS IN WASHINGTON 


January 11 and 12, 1958 

The Board of Direction of the Insti- 
tute held a two-day meeting in Wash- 
ington, January 11 and 12 following 
the Highway Research Board meeting. 

Highlights of the meeting included 
action on sixty membership cases, 
adoption of a budget for 1958 of 
$75,000, and approval of plans for a 
series of regional conferences or semi- 
nars on traffic operations on controlled 
access facilities (described in an ad- 
joining column). 

Specific actions of the Board in- 
cluded the following: 

1. Affirmed the report of the tellers 
that the amendments to the Constitu- 
tion and By-Laws had been acted upon 
favorably by the membership, and 
agreed that cases now before the Board 
would be acted on in accordance with 
the new rules. 

2. Approved a 1958 budget of ap- 
proximately $75,000 for the Institute, 
exclusive of $5,000 in grant - in - aid 
funds for a series of regional traffic 
operations conferences. 

3. Voted to suspend publication by 
the Institute of a list of consulting 
engineers. 

4. Heard a report that the Institute 
seal had been registered in the U.S. 
Patent Office. 

5. Placed three members on the in- 
active list as authorized by the new 
By-Laws. 

6. Approved the transfer of 20 mem- 
bers to a higher grade and deferred or 
declined transfer applications of four 
others. 

7. Approved the election of 30 new 
members (15 juniors, 13 Associates, 
and 2 Members). 

8. Voted to invite two new Affiliates, 
Ross G. Wilcox of Chicago, and Roy 
Hauesler of Detroit. 

9. Approved a continuation of the 
present District boundaries. 

10. Approved minor changes in the 
constitutions of the Canadian and Mid- 
west Sections. 

11. Approved the suggestion that 
work be started on a manual for Sec- 
tions, similar to that currently used by 
some other organizations. 

12. Voted to invite the current list of 
Sustaining Organizations to serve again 
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and to invite two new groups: Pollak 
Steel Co. and Charles R. Watts Co. 

13. Established a format for the 
Technical Sessions program at Miami 
to meet numerous suggestions received 
by Board members on length of meet- 
ing, field trips, etc. 

14. Heard of Technical Council ac- 
tion on reports of Committees 2C, 3F, 
4D, 4G, 5C and 7A, with publication 
of several planned after formal Board 
approval. 

15. Received and approved a report 
from the Steering Committee on Free- 
way Operations Seminars, reporting on 
plans for 3 (or 4) seminars to be held 
this year and 5 or 6 more in the fol- 
lowing year. 

16. Heard a report on progress on 
the third edition of the Handbook, 
with chapter authors largely selected 
and chapter outlines being started. 

17. Voted to participate in the awards 
program of the 1957 Annual Inventory 
program (awards in 1958), with 
awards to be made on a basis to be 
determined by the next meeting of the 


Board. 


18. Voted to hold the next meeting 
of the Board in Toronto on May 23 
and 24. 


FREEWAY TRAFFIC OPERATIONS 
CONFERENCES PLANNED FOR 1958 


A series of regional conferences deal- 
ing with traffic operations on freeways 
has been announced by President Hav- 
enner. 

“The Institute of Traffic Engineers,” 
Havenner said, “anticipates that as the 
expanded Federal Highway program 
gains momentum, there will be a neces- 
sity for increased emphasis on opera- 
tional problems. In those areas where 
the development of extensive mileage 
of freeways is already a reality, there 
is evidence that additional training and 
research is necessary in the field of 
traffic operations.” 


To assist the nation’s traffic engi- 
neers to meet growing demands in this 
regard, the Institute of Traffic Engi- 
neers proposes to hold a series of two- 
or three-day conferences on trafic op- 
erations geared to the needs of the 
Interstate Highway System and its 
urban connections. Three or four con- 
ferences are contemplated for 1958, 
although more conferences might be 


held the following year if the results 
justify. 


Subject of the conferences will be 
trafic operations on controlled-access 
facilities and will include the impact 
of these facilities on connecting and 
adjacent systems. The purpose of the 
conferences is to provide officials di- 
rectly responsible for traffic operations 
on these new facilities with additional 
information and training on the sub- 
ject. The conferences will be directed 
primarily to the top technical person- 
nel of city, county, and state organiza- 
tions who have or will have traffic op- 
erations responsibilities related to con- 
trolled-access facilities. 


The conferences are being planned 
by a steering committee appointed by 
President Havenner. Chairman of the 
committee is Edward G. Wetzel, and 
committee members include Lloyd M. 
Braff, J. E. P. Darrell, J. Al Head, 
Wm. R. Marston, O. K. Normann, Ed- 
mund R. Ricker and Wayne N. Volk. 
Carlton C. Robinson is serving as sec- 
retary of the group and ITE Executive 
Secretary Dave Baldwin is an ex-ofhicio 
member. 


Details of the conferences are now 
being developed and wil! be announced 
as soon as possible. Local sections will 
undoubtedly be called upon for major 
help in putting on the conferences. A 
special grant of funds has been made 
to the Institute by the Automotive 
Safety Foundation which will provide 
ample financial assistance for at least 
the first year of operation. 


Announcing An 


Open Competitive Examination 


for 


ASS’T GENERAL MANAGER 
DEPARTMENT OF TRAFFIC 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


The Position: No. 2 man and executive 
officer for a department of 422 
employees, including 40 engineers. 
Offered is permanent civil service 
status, with annual salary adjust- 
ments to match surrounding indus- 
trial and professional salary trends. 
Retirement benefits are provided. 
Present salary range: $940 to $1170 
per month. 


Requirements: A graduate engineer 
with 5 years experience as head or 
assistant head of a complete traffic 
engineering function. An examina- 
tion will be "geo consisting of an 
evaluation of qualifications and a 
personal interview. 


Action Needed: Request application forms 
and further details from S. S. (Sam) 
Taylor, General Manager, Depart- 
ment of Traffic, Room 1000, City 
Hall, Los Angeles, California 

or from 
Civil Service Commission 
Room 5, City Hall 
Los Angeles, California 
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THIS TRAFFIC PAINT 
DRIED TOO SLOWLY 


.--A Parlon-based paint dries FAST! 


Here is a typical city street. Its near traffic lane has 
just been repainted. The striping crew— using mod- 
ern equipment—laid the line with care and protected it 
with an adequate number of traffic-control cones. But 
traffic didn’t cooperate. And the paint was slow drying. 
RESULT: A smeared line; unsightly, unclear, and one 
that will soon be worn completely away. 


MORAL: A good traffic paint must dry fast. Formula- 
tions based on Parlon® chlorinated rubber do dry 
fast—and they are unexcelled for long-term dura- 
bility, too. Ask your regular paint supplier, or write 
us for further information on how the right Parlon- 
based formulation can save you time, money, and 
headaches. 


Cellulose Products Department 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 


900 Market Street, Wilmington 99, Delaware 
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Stop Accidents! 













MEN WORKING tect all who use the highways — both 


motorists and construction men. 


ly = = aw | Eastern Metal barricades and traffic 
4 CAUTION “4 4 warning and directional signs pro- 


RED STOP SIGN 
24” x 24” 

Also available 
reflectorized 





Heavy-duty, weather-resistant 
signs. Silk-screened legends with 
maximum visibility, U.S. Dept. of 
Commerce and States Official 
Uniform Designs. 


*® Eastern own Metal ¢ 


A, INC. 
132 Harrison St. Elmira Heights, N. Y. 





Membership Applications 





The following applications have been received since the list 
published in the January issue. 


APPLICATIONS FOR TRANSFER 

BOWMAN, Benjamin H. 
Traffic & Safety Engineer, Ohio Turnpike Commission, 8080 
Prospect Road, Berea, Ohio. December 9, 1957 for MEMBER 
grade. 

BRAFF, Wallace R. 
Traffic Engineering Associate, Department of Traffic, Room 
1000, City Hall, Los Angeles, California. December 17, 1957 
for ASSOCIATE grade. 

EXNICIOS, John F 
Assistant Traffic Engineer, Room 6W02, City Hall, New 
Orleans 12, Louisiana. December 13, 1957 for MEMBER 
grade. 

KOCH, Charles W. 
Assistant Civil Engineer, Room 251, City Hall, San Francisco 
2, California. December 18, 1957 for ASSOCIATE grade. 

MACDONALD, William A. 
Superintendent of Transportation, Jacksonville Coach Com- 
pany, 36 Riverside Avenue, Jacksonville, Florida. December 
11, 1957 for ASSOCIATE grade. 

QUINBY, Henry D., 3rd 
Principal Transportation Engineer, Parsons, Brinckerhoff & 
Macdonald, 51 Broadway, New York 6, New York. December 
12, 1957 for ASSOCIATE grade. 

RODRIGUEZ, Jorge F. 
Civil Engineer, Traffic Bureau, Public Works Department, 
Stop 22%, Santurce, Puerto Rico. December 18, 1957 for 
ASSOCIATE grade. 


NEW APPLICATIONS 
BURAS, Thomas F., Jr. 
Civil Engineer II, Traffic Engineering Division, Room 606, 
City Hall, Omaha, Nebraska. December 26, 1957 for JUNIOR 
grade. 
BUTTZ, Charles W. 
affic Engineer, Tippetts-Abbett-McCarthy-Stratton, 62 West 
47th Street, New York 36, New York. December 5, 1957 for 
JUNIOR grade. 
COOPER, Billy K. 
Traffic Engineer, Arkansas State Highway Department, 
Highway Building, Little Rock, Arkansas. December 5, 1957 
for JUNIOR grade. 
COWLEY, Roy D. 
Assistant Traffic Engineer, B. C. Department of Highways, 
Victoria, B. C., Canada. December 5, 1957 for ASSOCIATE 
grade. 
GRAMLING, Bruce M. 
Assistant Civil Engineer, N. Y C. Department of Traffic, 
100 Gold Street, New York 38, New York. December 6, 1957 
for JUNIOR grade. 


























KENDALL, William R. 
Transportation Engineer, California Public Utilities Com- 
mission, 145 South Spring Street, Los Angeles, California. 
December 17, 1957 for ASSOCIATE grade. 

NEPSUND, Lawrence P. 
Traffic Engineering Assistant, Department of Traffic, 14428 
Sylvan Street, Van Nuys. California. December 23, 1957 for 
JUNIOR grade. 

SUTERMEISTER, Oscar 
Consulting City Planner & Traffic Engineering Consultant, 
5923 Johnson Avenue, Bethesda 14, Maryland. December 11, 
1957 for ASSOCIATE grade. 

TIDWELL, Eugene 
Assistant Traffic Engineer, County Highway Department, 
Court House, San Bernardino, California. December 17, 1957 
for ASSOCIATE grade. 

TIERNEY, Patrick F. 
Assistant Design Engineer, Boston Traffic Department, 112 
Southampton Street, Boston, Massachusetts. December 4, 1957 
for ASSOCIATE grade. 

TRAUTMAN, James F. 
Project Engineer, Tippetts-Abbett-McCarthy-Stratton, 62 
West 47th Street, New York 36, New York. December 5, 
1957 for ASSOCIATE grade. 

WILLIAMSON, Jacob F., Jr. 
Secretary-Treasurer & General Manager, Southern Signals 
Inc., 222 Beach Street, Shreveport, Louisiana. January 2, 
1958 for ASSOCIATE grade. 

WOHL, Martin 
Instructor, Transportation Engineering Division, Department 
of Civil Engineering, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Room 1-133, Civil Engineering Department, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. December 26, 1957 for JUNIOR grade. 





New Members and Transfers 





TRANSFERS 


BAYLEY, John M. (Associate) 
Traffic Engineer, Melbourne City Council, Town Hall, Mel- 
bourne, Victoria, Australia 

CHRONISTER, Joseph S. (Associate) 
Traffic Engineer, City of Baton Rouge, P. O. Box 1471, 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 

CLEARY, Edward F. (Associate) 
Assistant Commissioner, Department of Transit & Traffic, 
401 East Pratt Street, Baltimore 2, Maryland 

COHEN, Jay (Associate) 
Traffic Engineer, Office of the Chief of Transportation, De- 
partment of the Army, Washington 25, D. C. 

CONNER, Robert E. (Associate) 
Traffic Engineer, Tippetts-Abbett-McCarthy-Stratton, 62 West 
47th Street, New York, New York. 

CROMMELIN, Robert W. (Associate) 
Traffic Engineer, City of San Leandro, City Hall, San 
Leandro, California 

FLYE, William D. (Associate) 
Traffic Engineer, City of Riverside, City Hall, Riverside, 
California 

HALL, Edward M. (Member) 
Transportation Research Director, City of San Diego, 256 
Civic Center, San Diego 1, California 

HUTTER, Jack A. (Member) 
Director of Traffic, 17th Floor, City Hall, Kansas City 6, 
Missouri 

KIES, Lee D. (Associate) 
Traffic Planning Engineer, D. J. Faustman, Consulting Engi- 
neers, 2330 Fruitridge Road, Sacramento 22, California 

KISSELEFF, Louis G. (Associate) 
Associate Traffic Engineer, Department of Public Works, 
Room 480, City & County Building, Denver, Colorado 

LOGAN, John I. (Associate) 
Associate Traffic Engineer, 147 Fountain Street, Providence, 
Rhode Island 

MILLER, C. Harold (Associate) 
Traffic Engineer, Traffic Engineering Department, Room 411, 
City Hall, Tulsa, Oklahoma 

O’CONNOR, David J. (Associate) 
Engineer III, Wisconsin State Highway Commission, State 
Office Building, Madison, Wiscensin 

RIGOTTI, Robert A. (Associate) 
Traffic Sign Engineer, Michigan State Highway Department, 
Stevens T. Mason Building, Lansing, Michigan 

ROSS, Lewis J. (Associate) 
Chief Design Engineer, Idaho Department of Highways, 
P. O. Box 879, Boise, Idaho 

SOSMAN, Edward C. (Associate) 
Traffic Engineer, Ramp Consulting Services, Inc., 230 Park 
Avenue, New York, New York 

STEWART, William A. (Associate) 
Chief Municipal Engineer, A. D. Margison & Associates Ltd., 
30 Eglinton Avenue East, Toronto, Ontario, Canada 

THOMPSON, Lawrence E. (Associate) 
Traffic Civil Engineer, Arizona State Highway Department, 
Phoenix, Arizona 

WANTOCH, Henry J. (Associate) 
Traffic Engineer IV, Bureau of Traffic Engineering, Room 
804, City Hall, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


NEW MEMBERS 


BAILEY, Robert (Junior) 
Traffic Engineer, Traffic Engineering Department, Calgary, 
Alberta, Canada 
BAKER, Samuel T., Jr. (Associate) 
Assistant Traffic Engineer, Bureau of Traffic Engineering, 
900 East Broad Street, Richmond, Virginia 
BATES, Thomas I., Jr. (Associate) 
District Traffic & Planning Engineer, Florida State Road 
Department, Box 591, Bartow, Florida 
BEACH, Frank C. (Junior) 
Assistant Planning Engineer, Wayne County Road Commis- 
sion, 7th Floor, City-County Building, Detroit, Michigan 
BERRY, Walter R. (Member) 
District Traffic Engineer, Illinois Division of Highways, 126 
East Ash Street, Springfield, Illinois 
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an 


BREUNING, Siegfried M. (Junior) 


Assistant Professor of Civil Engineering, University of 


Alberta, Edmonton, Alberta, Canada 


DUQUE VILLARREAL, Tomas G. (Junior) 
Inspector-Engineer, Public Works Department, Tecnica de 


CAM, Panama, Rep. de Panama 
FREEMAN, Robert L. (Junior) 


Assistant District Traffic & Planning Engineer, District 1, Traffic 
Florida State Road Department, Bartow, 


GARZA, Paul, Jr. (Junior) 


Planning & Traffic Engineer, City Planning Commission, 


City Hall, Laredo, Texas 
HAEUSLER, Roy (Affiliate) 


Automotive Safety Engineer, Chrysler Corporation, 14870 


Grandville Street, Detroit 23, Michigan 
HAMILTON, Ralph D. (Junior) 


Highway Designer II, Idaho Department of Highways, 603 


Main Street, Boise, Idaho 
HEINEMAN, Paul L. (Associate) 


Principal Assistant Engineer, Howard, Needles, Tammen & alates 7 “— . - 

Bergendoff, 1405 Grand Avenue, Kansas City, Missouri Traffic Engineer, Wilbur Smith & Associates, 495 
Street, New Haven, Connecticut 

SAWYER, Frederick J. (Associate) 


ISRAEL, Rudolph J. (Member) 


Assistant Traffic Engineer, California Division of Highways, 


Box 1499, Sacramento, California 
KAISER, John M. (Junior) 


100 Gold Street, New York 38, New York 


KEIFER, Kenneth G. (Associate) 
Partner 


KOLIN, Jakob (Associate) 


Partner, Kolin & Zahavi, 4 Herzl Street, Tel-Aviv, Israel 


LEWIS, Brian J. (Junior) 


Traffic & Transportation Engineer, Porter, Urquhart, Mc- 
Creary & O’Brien, 568 White-Henry-Stuart Building, Seattle, 


Washington 


MORAWSKI, Teddy J. (Associate) 
Programming & Planning Engineer, 


ton, D. C. 


Highway Design Engineer, 


‘ Fenton G. Keyes 
Associates, 202 Washington Street, Providence, Rhode Island 


U. S. Bureau of 
Public Roads, Room 701, Pennsylvania Building, Washing- 


Urban Traffic 


Ankara, Turkey 
PETERSEN, Stephen G. (Junior) 
Senior Traffic Engineer, N. J. Bureau of Traffic Safety, 32 


ORER, Mete (Junior) 


Engineer, General Directorate of Highways, 


East Hanover Street, Trenton, New Jersey 
PLATT, Mathew (Associate) 


Florida 


Engineer, Michael Baker, Jr. Inc., Baker Building, 
Rochester, Pennsylvania 


PRIETO-URDAZ, Alberto (Junior) 


Civil Engineer, Department of Public Works, Traffic Bureau, 


San Juan, Puerto Rico 


RESTREPO MALDONADO, Fernando (Junior) 
National Chief 


of Traffic, Ministry of Fomento, Bogota, 


Colombia, South America 


RHUDY, Harold C. (Associate) 


Associate Traffic Engineer, N. C. State Highway Commission, 
Raleigh, North Carolina 


RICHTER, Jacques (Junior) 


Orange 


Associate, Head of Report Department, Parsons, Brincker- 
hoff, Hall & Macdonald, 51 Broadway, New York 6, New 
Assistant Civil Engineer, N. Y. C. Department of Traffic, xem 


Junior Civil 


SCHEMPERS, William, Jr. (Junior) 

Engineer (Traffic), Room 259, Civic Center, 
San Diego 1, California 

WARD, William A. ( Associate) 


Associate Traffic Engineer, N. C. State Highway Commis- 


sion, Raleigh, North Carolina 


WILCOX, Ross G. 
Highway Engineer, Portland Cement Association, 33 West 
Grand Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


(Affiliate) 


YOUNG, William T. (Associate) 
Assistant Traffic & Planning Engineer, S. C. State High- 


way Department, Columbia, South Carolina 
ZAHAVI, Yacov (Associate) 


Partner, Kolin & Zahavi, 4 Herzl Street, Tel-Aviv, Israel 








Section News 








Section Meetings 
CANADIAN: 


May 22-25, Toronto. Contact: Grant A. 
Bacchus, 179 Tavistock Rd., Downsview, 
Ont. 


INDIANA: 


Monthly meetings on second Tuesday. 
Contact: Frank Vukovits, South Bend, Cen- 
tral 3-5111, or Ted Siegel, Indianapolis, 
Melrose 4-3311, Ext. 341. 


MIDWEST: 


Monthly meetings, third Thursday, ex- 
cept January, July, August and October. 
Contact: Gordon G. Lindquist, Franklin 
2-1818. 


NEW YORK METROPOLITAN: 
Feb. 6, March 20 (Ladies Night), April 
17, May 22. Contact: Gordon K. Gravelle, 


100 Gold St., DIgby 9-0090 for place and 
time. 


NEW ENGLAND: 


In conjunction with Massachusetts Safety 
Council, Boston, on March 17. Contact: M. 
J. Huber, Yale Bureau of Highway Traffic, 
New Haven, Conn. 


SOUTHERN: 


Next meeting in Memphis, Tenn., during 
Southern Safety Conference, March 2, 3 
and 4, 1958. 


WASHINGTON (D.C.): 


Luncheon meeting, Feb. 10, All States 
Dining Room. 

Dinner meeting, April 2 (tentative), Bal- 
timore. Contact: Mason Butcher, Director 
of Public Works, Montgomery Co., Rock- 
ville, Md. 


WESTERN: 


Los Angeles Area—Monthly workshop and 
dinner meetings at L.A. Police Academy 
Feb. 25, March 25, and April 22. Ladies 
night, May 27. 

Sacramento Area—Monthly luncheon meet- 
ings on first Monday. 
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INDIANA SECTION 


The Indiana Section held its Winter 
Quarterly Meeting in Indianapolis on Tues- 
day, December 3, 1957 at the Fireside Res- 
taurant. A total of 39 members and guests 
were in attendance. 

Following the dinner President William 
H. Bilby introduced the new section afhili- 
ates and guests for the evening to the 
group. Ted Siegel, program chairman, then 
introduced the guest speaker of the eve- 
ning, Mr. George Foster, executive di- 
rector, State Highway Department of In- 
diana. 


Mr. Foster explained to the members how 
their work was necessary to the growth and 
expansion of the national highway system, 
both in cities and in rural areas. He brought 
out the many phases of planning, studies 
and headaches which confront the trafic 
engineers, but which must be overcome to 
help the driving public from increasing the 
accident rate of the nation. Mr. Foster 
brought to the attention of the group the 
many topics which were discussed by the 
Committee on Traffic at the American Asso- 
ciation of State Highway Officials meeting 
in Chicago a short time ago. 


The business session was opened by Pres- 
ident Bilby who explained to the group the 
various types of memberships in the In- 
diana Section. He also stressed the point 
that the Indiana Section members who are 
not members of the ITE should make every 
effort to join if they are eligible. He felt 
that there were many in the Indiana Section 
who could qualify for membership in the 
ITE. Along with membership in the ITE 
these same members would then have the 
right to vote and hold office in the Section, 
thereby making it a better Section all the 
way around. 


The results of the voting for officers for 
1958 were announced. All incumbent ofh- 
cers were re-elected for another year. 
These are President, Wm. H. Bilby; 1st 
Vice-President, James A. Cox; 2nd Vice- 
President, Stanley T. Siegel; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Frank S. Vukovits. 


The group was informed that the Board 
of Directors had received six requests for 
sustaining membership in the organization 
and had approved the requests. The follow- 
ing organizations and their representatives 
were approved: James H. Drew Corpora- 
tion, represented by Wm. K. Drew; Wayne 
Hall Sign & Post Co., represented by 
Wayne Hall; Minnesota Mining & Mfg. 
Co., represented by Ed. Comstock; Herb 
Williams & Sons, Inc., represented by Rob- 
ert C. Williams; Lilly Paint Products Inc., 
represented by Russell Elliott; and the 
Watson-Flagg Electric Co., Inc. represented 
by Matthew J. Dennin. 


Program Chairman Ted Siegel announced 
that the Section would hold meetings in 
1958 on the second Tuesday of each month. 
Clint Venable and John Dennin were ap- 
pointed as members of the Program Com- 
mittee to assist in planning the future meet- 
ings. The membership was asked in turn 
to make suggestions as to the type of pro- 
grams desired, theme of program and 
speakers that they would like to have for 
the Annual Purdue Road School scheduled 
for April 7-10, 1958. 


Spring being just around the corner— 
everyone was reminded to start making 
plans for a bigger and better ‘Tri-State 
Meeting to be held in the late spring. The 
meeting was closed at 9:30 P.M. and all 
members departed for their respective 
homes—except Secretary Vukovits who had 
the misfortune to break off the ignition key 
in his car door lock previous to the meeting 
and with no spare on hand. It was a cold, 
wintery night in Indianapolis for the Secre- 
tary of the Indiana Section! 


CANADIAN SECTION 

News Briefs 

Toronto—The Central Area Group of the 
Canadian Section held a dinner meeting on 
November 14th last at which 70 persons 
were present. Mr. J. E. Liesch of DeLeuw 
Cather and Co. paid a return visit and 
delivered a very informative paper on 
interchange design. Reports were also re- 
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the road tube attachment. 


Traffic volume is easily read on direct reading 
counter. Can be rapidly installed anywhere. Rugged 
construction; will last for years. 


Write for illustrated Bulletin. 


TORONTO, ONTARIO 


GRAYSLAKE ° 


Branches in Detroit, Pittsburgh, Allentown, Birmingham and Los Angeles 


ceived about the Detroit Convention (ITE) 
and the Saskatoon meeting of the C.G.R.A. 

Progress Report on Parking in Windsor, 
Ontario, by E. S. Wiley, Director, Traffic 
Engineering Department. 

The Corporation of the City of Windsor 
in 1954, through enabling legislation, ear- 
marked all parking meter revenues for off 
street parking purposes. Our average gross 
meter revenue is something approaching 
$200,000. per annum. 

Early in the year 1957, as the result of 
factual study, 12 sites were selected as po- 
tential off street parking sites, selected of 
course strategically enough, that they could 
be eventually used for multi-level parking. 

A total of $700,000 was appropriated for 
the acquisition of properties $200,000 of 
which was paid out of current meter rev- 
enues, and the balance by means of short 
term bank loans. 

Several residential properties (adjacent 
to commercial areas) were involved, and in 
each instance, after the expropriation of 
the property, the tenant or owner was given 
the privilege of moving his house at his 
own expense to some other area. 

The properties acquired were demolished, 
graded and surfaced and equipped with 6” 
curbing all around the perimeter, and fin- 
ished off with 3 foot chain link fence. The 
areas between the sidewalk, and the park- 
ing lot curbing have been embellished with 
sod, producing a fairly attractive parking 
site. 

In areas, where the lot lies between resi- 
dential and commercial areas, a 20 foot 
front yard, and a 4 foot side yard was re- 
quired. While this reduces in some in- 
stances the number of potential stalls, it 
does blend well with the abutting residen- 
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THE TRAFICOUNTER, JR. 


is a simple, sturdy, time-tested device for traffic 
counting. It is pneumatically actuated by means of 


E. A. HORTON SALES CO., 3071 BLOOR ST. WEST 


THE STANDARD OF ACCURACY SINCE 1888 


STREETER-AMET COMPANY 


ILLINOIS 


tial areas, and kept objections to a mini- 
mum. 

The 12 sites produced a total of 642 
stalls, some of which are controlled by 
parking meters and parking gates. Our esti- 
mated cost per stall for acquisition, and 
improvement, is in the neighbourhood of 
$1,300. With a potential revenue, including 
both street meters and off street lots of 
$300,000. per year, it is reasonable to as- 
sume that the total debt can be retired in 
very short order. 

At the moment, we are in the process of 
investigating other sites, which could con- 
ceivably produce another 100, or possibly 
150 spaces. 

The creation of off street lots is serving 


a twofold purpose. Two years ago, after 
representation to City Council, they adopted 
firm policy of removing curb parking in the 
downtown core, on the ratio of 3 to 1, for 
every three spaces created off the street, one 
space is removed at the curb. Our present 
scheme, is to remove curb parking from the 
perimeter of newly created lots. 

Existing trends indicate, that the creation 
of 200 additional spaces, will keep us 
abreast of our current demand. We intend 
to pursue this theory, by reason of being 
convinced as an individual, that this is 
the only means of freeing our streets, of 
the cluttered up mess in which we find 
them. 


Before and After Study of 
Three Installations of Winko-Matic 


School Signals 


The following are the results of a study 
made by the Metropolitan Toronto Traffic 
Engineering Department at three locations 
where Winko-Matic School Signals were 
installed. It will be noted that a consider- 


DATE SCHOOL WINKO- 
MATICS INSTALLED 


LOCATION 


Keele St. — Clearview Hts. 

(C. E, Webster School) Sept. 1/56 
Bathurst St. — Ava Rd. Apr. 30/57 
Dixon Rd. — Kipling Ave. May 27/57 


able reduction in average speeds at each 
location was accomplished. The normal 
speed limit at all locations is 30 m.p.h. and 
the indicated speed on the Winko-Matic 
signal is 25 m.p.h. 


AVERAGE SPEEDS IN M.P.H. 
Before Instal. After Instal. 





36.6 25.7 
34.2 27 
37.4 $1.3 
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The most flexible —and economical — solution. to 
future changes in traffic flow is the Crouse-Hinds Type 
LF Expansible Controller: A full flexible-progressive, 
variable time cycle traffic signal control that may be 
used with any existing Trafflex system. 


G ROWS The Type LF is supplied with 1, 2, or 3 jack-mounted 


dial-units. The single timing motor is attached to dial 


AS YOUR #1, and activates the other dial or dials through a 


simple, reliable system of gears. Any time cycle rang- 
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CROUSE-HINDS 


TYPE LF 


TRAFFLEX ° 


=> 4 7 E11 - 7 8 
CONTROLLER 


” 


FROUSE-HINDS company 


Main Office and Factory: Syracuse, N. Y. 
Crouse-Hinds Company of Canada, Ltd.: Toronto, Ont. 





NATIONWIDE 


DISTRIBUTION 


exclusively through 
ELECTRICAL 
DISTRIBUTORS 


OFFICES: Bi: Boston Bullalo Chicago Cincinnati Cleveland CorpusChristi Dallas Denver Detroit Houston Indianapolis KansasCity Los Angeles Milwaukee New Orleans New York pei Pittsburgh 
Portland, Ore. St.Louis St.Poul SonFrancisco Seattle Tulsa Washington RESIDENT REPRESENTATIVES Albany Atlanta Baltimore Baton Rouge Charlotte Chattanooga Jocksonville Reading, Pa. Richmond,Va. Shrevepor 
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recent Mid-Atlantic Section meeting. 


MID-ATLANTIC SECTION 


The Board of Directors meeting sched- 
uled for December 4, 1957, ran into a con- 
flict of dates. That was also the date winter 
weather arrived in Pennsylvania, and two 
of our Directors were too busy in their re- 
spective cities of Philadelphia and Pitts- 
burgh directing trafic through the snow 
to do any other directing. 

The Delaware delegation at the annual 
meeting reported that they had a fine time, 
but hoped that they were better at handling 
highway traffic than they were at railroad 
trafic. In fact, we understand that Bill 
Carrow is thinking about taking lessons 
from his son when the latter gets his trains 
set up at Christmas. 

Dave Wooster took a lot more than traffic 
engineering experience out of New Haven 
when he moved to Pittsburgh several 
months ago. While in New Haven, he not 
only learned to eat Italian foods, but also 
became quite proficient in the preparation 
of the same. The City of Pittsburgh Traffic 
Planning Division had a sample of his 
“Melengana Alla Parmigiano” one day at 
the office. For those of you whose education 
is incomplete, that means eggplant cooked 
in hot tomato sauce. The only thing missing 
was the wine. 

December 9, 1957, was “V” day in the 
City of Pittsburgh when the trolley strike 
was ended after 54 days. No one was hap- 
pier than the Police Department, Mike 
Gittens, and his staff. 

Another ‘Thank you’ to “Joe Prismo” for 
being such a wonderful host at the last 
section meeting comes from Tony Misci- 
marro’s two-year old son, Philip. Tony re- 
ports that he doesn’t know who enjoys the 
corn cob pipe the most; Philip during the 
day or Tony during the evening. Quoting 
Tony, “There is never a blight in its light.” 
Apparently no soap bubbles either! 


NEW ENGLAND SECTION 


The second meeting of the 1957-1958 sea- 
son was held at Hamden, Connecticut on 
December 4, 1957. There were forty-four 
members and guests present. 

The meeting was called to order by Pres- 
ident Chandler, followed by the reading of 
the minutes of the previous meeting and the 
Treasurer’s report. 
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Mike Gittens expounds at a demonstration in one of Pittsburgh’s TV stations held at the time of a 


The meeting was then turned over to 
Bill McGrath, \ocal arrangements chair- 
man. Bill introduced the guest speaker, 
Edward J. Logue, Development Admini- 
strator, City of New Haven. Mr. Logue first 
outlined the administrative environment in 
which the particular functions of the Re- 
development Agency, the City Plan Com- 
mission and the Department of Traffic and 
Parking are coordinated in preparing a 
working plan for New Haven. The speaker 
emphasized the inseparability of urban 
renewal and highway planning. 

Mr. Logue outlined the projects currently 
underway in the City of New Haven, with 
special reference to the Connecticut Turn- 
pike, the Oak Street Connecter, relocation of 
Route Five and the Church Street Redevel- 
opment project. 

After a most spirited discussion period, 
the meeting was adjourned by President 
Chandler. 


TEXAS SECTION 


Dallas-Fort Worth Toll Road 
Undoubtedly TEXites are interested in 
operations on the toll road between Fort 
Worth and Dallas. Hence we give you an 
up-to-date report from our genial friend, 
Mr. Jack Davis, Engineer of Maintenance 
and operations, Texas Turnpike Authority. 
“The average daily trafhe for the month 
of September was 13,059 vehicles per day. 
This was our first full month of operation. 
As you know, the Turnpike was opened 
to trafic on the morning of August 27. The 
average daily trafic for the month of Oc- 
tober totaled 13,605 vehicles per day. The 
highest single day’s trafic was on October 
19, when we had 24,586 vehicles. 
“Coverdale and Colpitts who made the 
trafic and revenue report on the Dallas- 
Fort Worth Turnpike, estimate that at the 
end of the first years operation we should 
expect 30,000 vehicle trips per day. This 
estimate was based on the premise that our 
connections at the Dallas and Fort Worth 
ends would be completed. As you know, 
neither of these connections have been 100 
per cent completed. It is expected that com- 
pletion of the connections is about twelve 
months away. Inasmuch as we do not yet 
have enough operation experience to ac- 
curately forecast what our first year’s traf- 
fic should be, we can only use the estimate 





as prepared by Coverdale and Colpitts. 

“In order to meet our present operating 
costs we need 5,600 vehicles per day. In 
order to meet operating costs and interest 
costs we need 16,000 per day. As you can 
see, with our October average daily traffic 
of 13,605 vehicles, we are approaching the 
point where we can meet operating costs 
and interest costs. This is considered very 


satisfactory insofar as operating a new 
turnpike is concerned. 
“We are very proud of our accident 


record to date. Just this morning (Nov. 8) 
the 1,000,000th vehicle entered the turnpike 
since opening day August 27. Approxi- 
mately 23,000,000 miles have been traveled 
on the Turnpike without a single fatal acci- 
dent. Moreover, there have been only two 
accidents requiring hospitalization and both 
of them were very minor injuries. Through 
the month of October we have had a total 
of 22 accidents of all kinds. Most of these 
22 accidents were minor, several of them 
with less than $25.00 property damage. 
“Continuous roadway lighting extends 
from our terminal connection in Fort Worth 
easterly to a point just east of the Fort 
Worth terminal toll station. Likewise, on 
the Dallas end, extending westerly to a 
point just beyond the terminal toll station. 
In addition, each intermediate interchange 
is completely lighted and both service areas, 
including the parking lots are lighted.” 


WESTERN SECTION 


Inter-Mountain Area 


From the State of Montana at Helena 
comes the news that they have recently 
added to their professional staff a full time 
electrical engineer, Mr. Leslie Clark. Mr. 
Clark is handling their street lighting sig- 
nal programs which are just getting under- 
way. They now have a staff of four pro- 
fessional engineers and, of course, are look- 
ing for more like everybody else. 


Jake Landon and Bill Sheffield from 
MMM gave a nice party and demonstration 
of some aspects of the interstate signing for 
members of the Highway Commission and 
their staff September 25. On September 26 
Maurice RiChey flew to Seattle to attend 
the meeting of the AASHO Committee on 
design. While in Seattle he talked with 
Bob Dunn for a few minutes. Maurice says 
Bob’s hospitality was excellent. 


The State has just let its first major 
signal contract, amounting to approximately 
$24,000, in the City of Great Falls. Two 
intersections were signalized, one with a 
semi-traffic actuated controller and one with 
a two-phase volume density controller. “It 
will be interesting to watch and tinker with 
the controller when the installation is com- 
plete,” says our correspondent. These are 
the first two installations of this type in the 
state. 


The City of Great Falls has a new Traf- 
fic Engineer, Harvey Read, who after six 
months on the job has one one-way couplet 
to his credit to date and maybe more com- 
ing. 

Maurice RiChey reports that inasmuch as 
he is the only ITE member in Montana, he 
usually holds a monthly meeting with him- 
self—which should be very interesting. He 
and Bob O’Connell should get together in- 
asmuch as, at the present time, Bob is the 
only ITE member in the State of Wyoming. 

On November 3, 1957, Boise, Idaho con- 
verted its entire downtown area into one- 
way. All reports indicate that it is working 
very well and the City officials are highly 
pleased. A/ Mathews flew from Seattle for 
the occasion. It is reported that Al dis- 
appeared for a short time and had lost his 
way in the large one-way network. 
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1,500,000 miles of 
scheduled free service 





di (every year) 
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i: RECOGNIZING its responsibility to each customer, DUNCAN 
- provides Service Engineers who make certain that each 
a municipal serviceman is properly trained and continuously 
apprised of the latest techniques in proper meter 
for maintenance. 

26 FOR YEARS, without exception, DUNCAN customers have 
= received this valuable and important service, regardless of 
be installation age. 

; INCREASED REVENUE and lower maintenance costs are the 
a direct result of “informed” service departments. 

iy PARKING METER installations represent an important source 
ith of municipal revenue. Protect it with dependable DUNCAN- 
vith Built products and continuing DUNCAN service. 
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ms DUNCAN PARKING METER CORP. 

Ja 835 N. WOOD ST., CHICAGO 22, ILL. — FACTORIES: HARRISON, ARK. & MONTREAL, P. 0, CANADA 

om- Manufacturers of fully automatic and manual parking meters. 
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Los Angeles Area 

The City of Los Angeles is now operat- 
ing the traffic signals in the area surround- 
ing the Los Angeles Memorial Coliseum by 
radio control. This project has been care- 
fully coordinated with the Police Depart- 
ment and has been under the direction of 
Bob Warr, Trafic Engineer, Department 
of Traffic, City of Los Angeles. Bob says 
they will never replace street cars. 


Oregon Area 


The Oregon Area held a dinner meeting 
on the evening of October 25, 1957, at the 
3-Star Restaurant in Portland. About 29 
members and guests were in attendance. 
Highlighting the evening were reports on 
the National Convention by A/ Head and 
Don (where was he at the Annual Ban- 
quet?) Bergstrom. Following this fun fest, 
Al Head asked for and received several 
suggestions on ways and means of conduct- 
ing the 11th Annual Northwest Traffic En- 
gineering Conference which is scheduled 
for January 22-24 at Corvallis. Those in 
attendance signed a cocktail menu postcard 
for presentation to Bill Weller who was 
unable to attend the meeting due to illness. 

The Portland Bureau of Traffic Engi- 
neering will install 350 parking meters in 
the Hollywood business district, which will 
begin operation on November 18th. This 
is the first meter installation for the City of 
Portland outside the metropolitan business 
district. The meters will be of the double- 
head variety, which is also new to the City. 
In the Hollywood district the length of the 
parking space is being extended to 22 feet 
bumper to bumper style, whereby the spaces 
will be marked for 19 feet, leaving a six- 
foot area for maneuvering between groups 
of two cars which are bumper to bumper. 

Val Johnson and Bud George are busy 
planning future illumination and signal 
projects involving the Interstate System. 
Currently underway are several lighting 
contracts involving interchange illumina- 
tion on the Interstate System. These con- 
tracts have a new concept whereby both 
fluorescent and mercury vapor lights are 
used depending on the location within the 
interchange to be illuminated. Val is also 
in the process of extending a special com- 
parative study on different types of ac- 
tuated signal control. 


Washington Area 


It seems that “Squeeg” Glaze’s men could 
not keep up with their work in the Planning 
Division and they had to call in three of 
Rex Still’s boys to help get them out of the 
hole they were in. John Chaffee, Bill King- 
man and Tom McLeod were called on to 
do the honors. Whether they got them out 
of the hole or not, they must have learned 
some of the mystifying secrets of benefit 
analyses and forecasting trafic usage of 
proposed new facilities. Rumors are that 
the next time Planning finds itself in this 
position, Rex himself will be the one to be 
tabbed. It seems he can be spared more 
easily than his boys! 


Sacramento Area 


Sacramento, Queen City of Superior Cali- 
fornia,* is agog with anticipation of the 
Western Section meeting next June. As pre- 
viously reported, three new hotels are 
under construction, the roof decks on the 
ample, reasonably priced parking lots are 
being repaired, and everything will be in 
readiness. 

*The word “superior” in this context is 

Spanish and means “northern,” i.e., 

superior on a map when the north ar- 

row points up. It does not mean that 

California is superior to other states. 

By a coincidence, Southern California 


is inferior, again if the north arrow 
points up. Although the Sacramento 
Bee prefers the Spanish designation, 
it has not been called to our attention 
that the San Diego and Los Angeles 
papers refer to their section as Inferior. 


The Convention Committee is in full 
swing. Bids for speakers will be going out 
in the near future, and it is hoped that 
readers will respond when called. But don’t 
wait to be called if you have something 
really important to get off your chest. 


The Sacramento City Trafic Engineering 
Department, after many years of cramped 
quarters in the City Hall, has moved to the 
recently acquired annex at 817 10th Street. 
Dudley says that it is nice to have enough 
space to breathe, but he has lost some of 
the protection (an antiquated elevator, two 
flights of stairs, a maze of doors, the files, 
and the building inspectors) from irritated 
citizems. His new ofhce has a sidewalk en- 
trance and is bounded on three sides by one 
of the City’s parking garages. How much 
more accessible can he get. 


Jack Faustman and Company have found 
one-way streets to be a solution to some of 
the traffic problems in San Bernardino, San 
Luis Obispo, and Santa Rosa. It looks as 
though Jack has his work spread all over 
the state. With all the traveling, maybe he 
should buy a share in United Air Lines. 


Bay Area 

Thirty-eight Bay Area ITE’s and guests 
gathered at Spengers in Berkeley for a 
dinner meeting on November 6. An en- 
joyable time was had by all in spite of 
grumbles from the distinguished (?) gate 
crasher Skinny DeYoung, about being fed 
roast beef at a seafood restaurant. Profes- 
sor Harry Mathewson from the ITTE at 
U.C.L.A. was the featured speaker and pre- 
sented a summary of the research work being 
conducted at U.C.L.A., an insight into the 
future developments of the automobile, and 
comments and a film concerning crash in- 
jury studies. The viewers were very much 
impressed with the slow motion pictures of 
two vehicles crashing head-on at 50 mph. 


San Francisco’s trial “de-scramblization” 
of Montgomery Street went into effect Oc- 
tober 2. The first few days required some 
police supervision during heavy pedestrian 
periods, but most people accepted the change 
without too much difficulty. There is still 
some agitation against the removal of the 
scramble system which is not having very 
much success. Ross Shoaf also instituted a 
number of new one-way streets in the past 
few weeks. 

Jim Kell’s extension course, Fundamen- 
tals of Trafic Engineering (Tuesday eve- 
nings in San Francisco), is underway with 
19 students enrolled. Four cities, seven 
consultants, and the P.G.&E. are repre- 
sented, in addition to two men from Divi- 
sion of Highways and five men from the 
537th Engineering Company of the Army. 
This is the largest enrollment for this 
course in the last several years. 

Bob Crommelin reports that several Bay 
cities are experimenting with plastic mark- 
ing for crosswalks. Trial installations will 
be made and compared with painted cross- 
walks. 


San Diego Area 

The City of San Diego, Trafic Engineer- 
ing Division, just recently completed the 
field work for a Parking Usage Study in 
a 174 block area of the Central Traffic Dis- 
trict. The study was supervised by Stephen 
George of the Transportation Research 
staff. Steve reports that as of August 1957, 
the City had 6610 parking meters in opera- 
tion. 


Chuck Strong of the California Division 
of Highways reports that the District II 
Trafic Department has been growing by 
leaps and bounds recently. At present the 
department consists of Dick Chaney as 
District Traffic Engineer, Bill Calland as 
Dick’s assistant, plus 2 associate highway 
engineers, 5 assistant highway engineers, 1 
assistant electrical engineer, 3 junior civil 
engineers, 4 engineering aides, and 2 ste- 
nographers, 19 people in all. Five of the 
engineers spend all of their time on O & D 
studies and future traffic estimate work. 
This is a far cry from the 5 man, 1 woman 
department of 4 years ago. 

Ed Hall reports that the Advance Trans- 
portation Planning Team of the San Diego 
Metropolitan Area Transportation Study 
has completed the estimate of the future 
origins to be generated by a population of 
2.3 million. These estimates were based on 
trafic generating studies and on land use 
and population projections developed by 
the City and County Planning Departments. 
The estimate of auto-truck origins for each 
of the 234 trafic assignment zones were 
developed by seven basic land uses. This 
information is now being processed in order 
to develop a triangular table for assign- 
ment to Study Plan of Freeways, Express- 
ways, Major Streets and Highways. Keith 
Gilbert and Steve George participated in 
this project. 

On Friday, November 22, 1957, a very 
successful area dinner meeting was held at 
the colorful Cafe del Rey Moro in Balboa 
Park. Social Hour Host was Dean Irons 
of Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing 
Company. The meeting and social hour 
was enjoyed by 54 members and guests, 
some of whom came all the way from Los 
Angeles, Orange and Riverside. Guest 
speaker was Hamilton Marston, prominent 
San Diego department store manager and 
stockholder, whose interesting and informa- 
tive subject was “Aspects of Merchandising 
as They Pertain to Growth, Parking De- 
mands, and De-Centralization of San 
Diego.” As an added attraction Paul 
Fowler showed some excellent slides of his 
recent trip to the Canadian Rockies, Yukon 
and Alaska. 


DO YOU KEEP YOUR COPIES 
OF THE MAGAZINE? 


The Institute is considering the possibility 
of offering a binder (imitation leather, 
no holes to punch, stamped in gold) to 
hold 12 issues of Traffic Engineering, at 


a cost of about $2.50 each. 


Are you interested? If enough members 
and subscribers are interested, the proj- 


ect can be started soon. 
Write the Editor — NOW! 


Institute of Traffic Engineers 


2029 K Street NW * Washington, D.C. 
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Waterloo, lowa controls ten 
45 mph busy intersections with... 


‘“ 


*— and the public demand is for more,” reports 
Kenney Fox, Waterloo’s City Electrician. 


“We are now in the midst of installing several bypass routes 
and highway relocations, and there is no question about 
our using anything but 12-inch signals for all three lights 


at our problem corners.” 


This city also uses red Eagle “Twelves” in combination 
/ o 
with eight-inch yellows and greens at school intersections — 
further evidence that this new, larger signal is 
co c 
the answer to traffic control at critical intersections and 


where higher speeds are permissible. 


Take command of today’s fast-moving traffic with 
high-visibility Eagle twelves. Check into the low cost of 
this modernization — send coupon now! 


pn emeeeeeew See Coupon iat aire cha 


EAGLE SIGNAL CORPORATION, Municipal Division 
Dept. TE-258, MOLINE, ILLINOIS 


Please send complete information on Eagle’s new 12” traffic 
signal lights. 
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INTER-AMCO 
Sales Representatives for 


THE CLINTON COMPANY 


Downtown Washington Blvd., Chi- 
cago. Traffic count approximately 
25,000 vehicles (taxicabs, buses, 
trucks, passenger cars) every 24 
Withstands 
weather, salt, etc. 


hours. severe wear, 


In an independent laboratory report in- 
volving the testing of leading brands of 
traffic striping paint, CLINCO MARK 
was awarded the highest performance 
rating. CLINCO MARK stood up under 
tests for abrasion quality, composition 
and physical requirements, hiding power, 


sais “8 
—_ 


STREET MARKING PAINT 


A high quality paint built for 


®@ Longer Life 

®@ Greater Visibility 

@ Lower Cost Per Dollar Per Foot 

@ Labor Savings (No need to rechalk 


5. At the present time, nearly all 
residences adjoining California free- 
ways are within tract developments. 
There is ample evidence that pride of 
home ownership is as strong among 
residents living alongside freeways as 
exists among the owners of comparable 
homes. 

The general concept that people cre- 
ate value has been reaffirmed in this 
residential study. The buyers and sell- 
ers participating freely, and with full 
knowledge of the current real estate 
market, have expressed through actual 
transactions, acceptance of a freeway 
alongside their homesites, with only a 
slight depreciation in marketability for 
the house adjoining the freeway. 


A TRAFFIC ROTARY 

(Continued from page 25) 
overhead and side-of-road, it was pos- 
sible to direct traffic on the approaches 
into their proper lanes, thus eliminat- 
ing practically all weaving maneuvers 
within the old circle area. 

The successful redesign and signal- 
ization of Leverett Circle was based on 
the following factors: 

1. Separation of diverse traffic move- 
ments where possible. 

2. Proper signing to accomplish ne- 
cessary weaving in the proper location, 
that is, on the approaches where weav- 
ing may be accomplished with maxi- 
mum safety and minimum impedance 
to orderly traffic flow. 

3. The proper control of trafic by 
means of signals and alignment to pro- 
vide for progressive movement. 

Final reconstruction plans for Lever- 


ett Circle were completed on May 1, 
1956 with the bid opening, award of 


lines when repainting — sufficient 
striping remains from previous 
marking.) 


color, drying qualities, etc. All of this 
adds up to one more reason to always 
specify CLINCO MARK, 


Write for descriptive literature. 


INTER-AMCO 


1214 Elston Avenue « 





RESIDENCES AND FREEWAYS 
(Continued from page 22) 
homes where there is uniformity of 

prices. 

3. “Financing” has become so im- 
portant in the marketing of residential 
property that it is singularly capable 
of influencing the market value. Where 
equal financing is available, the free- 
way has no influence upon the market- 
ability of residential property; how- 
ever, where individual refinancing of 
a home is subjected to prejudicial in- 
fluence by a lending institution, it fol- 
lows that it will have a direct influence 
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Chicago 22, Illinois 





upon the marketability of that property. 

4. Resale statistics reveal that resi- 
dences adjoining a freeway can attain 
a higher price range than comparable 
residences; however, this occurred 
only among those residences located 
the greatest distance from the right 
of way fence and freeway traffic. 

The majority of homesites in this 


- state-wide study were located below 


the grade of the adjoining freeways, 
and the trend in market value of these 
residences was not adversely affected 
by extreme differences in the height 
of the freeway embankment. 


contract and construction following in 
rapid sequence. On September 6, 1956 
the Metropolitan District Commission 
accepted the job and the new signal 
system has been in successful opera- 
tion since that date. 

Leverett Circle is currently operat- 
ing on a 60-second cycle which pro- 
vides for a minimum of delay on any 
approach and is sufficient to handle 
current volumes. 

The table shown on page 48 indi- 
cates the traffic volume buildup which 
has been experienced at Leverett Circle. 


If traffic continues to build up, and 
we predict it will, this area will prob- 
ably require a longer cycle length with 
slightly longer delay for those stopped, 
but with fewer stops per hour. With 
fewer stops per hour, more time will 
be devoted to actual movement and 
less time required for resuming speed 
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Broadly speaking, the answer to this ques- 
tion lies in investigation of 4 vital factors. 
As you may guess, the first of these is 
performance, far and away the most ob- 
vious sign feature to motorists. And, after 
this come the equally important economic 
considerations of sign fabrication cost, in- 
stallation and maintenance ease, and 
durability, or useful length of life. Let’s 
look at each more closely. 


Performance 


A motorist on the road after dark needs 
the help of traffic signs even more than a 
daylight driver. Accident statistics bear 


What characteristics should an 
effective traffic sign possess? 





ments after the sun goes down is only 
doing 1/3 of its job. A modern sign should 
show all 3 to work for full-time safety at 
100% effectiveness. 

Effective communication in all weather 
is another desirable modern traffic sign 
performance characteristic. Federal 
Government specifications (military spec- 
ification R 18689A) call for sign material 
that maintains at least 75% of dry reflec- 
tion when subject to rainfall testing. The 
higher the percentage, the better the sign 
...for again, motorists need the help of 
traffic signs most when driving conditions 
are the worst. 


A sign of “Scotchlite’ Reflective Sheeting performs without serious loss of brilliance through 
typical entrance angles of 0, 10, 20 and 30 degrees. Wide angle optical characteristics help 
compensate for road curvatures, installation inaccuracies and accidental or deliberate damage. 


this out. With growing traffic volume— 
20,000,000 vehicles on the road after dark 
—the need for modern 24-hours-a-day 
signing cannot be denied. Whether the 
sign is a 24” x 24” curve warning or an 
8’ x 10’ guide panel, reflectivity is a char- 
acteristic an effective sign must possess. 





Brilliance of “Scotchlite’’ Reflective Sheeting 
doesn’t “black out,” even in rainy weather. 
All-weather visibility of shape, color and leg- 
end means full-time traffic sign effectiveness. 


Moreover, since the need for commu- 
nication is greater after dark, the need to 
show all three elements of a traffic sign— 
shape, color and legend—is also greater. 
A sign that only shows one of these ele- 
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The final performance factor is angu- 
larity. Typical tests of sign materials at 
viewing angles of 0°, 10°, 20° and 30° 
quickly show that a truly effective sign 
material will retain high reflective quality 
through any angle of approach. It allows 
you to put each sign where it ought to be. 
Wide angularity gives you a measure of 
compensation for installation inaccuracies 
and for road curvatures. Also, if a sign 
is accidentally or deliberately twisted or 
bent, it will still communicate because 
wide angle reflectivity keeps the sign mes- 
sage from disappearing. 


Durability 


This is the first of the economic consider- 
ations. You naturally want signs that 
withstand weathering well enough to fit 
into your normal sign maintenance cycle. 
And you want reflectivity to remain high 
throughout the sign life so that effective 
communication with the motorist is not 
interrupted by decreased brightness. 


Economy 


For economy in effective signing, you 
want the lowest overall dollar cost con- 
sistent with desired performance and dur- 
ability characteristics. The material that 
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gives you this figure— (formed by dividing 
length of useful life into the cost of fabri- 
cation, installation and maintenance) — 
will minimize the true cost of communi- 
cating with the motorist. 


Fabrication 


Sign fabrication should be fast, clean and 
foolproof to insure uniform signing at 
lowest cost. Highest optical performance 
depends on a quality controlled sign mate- 
rial not subject to variations in technique 
or conditions such as humidity and tem- 
perature. 

The material you choose will also pro- 
vide more flexibility if it lends itself to 
both machine and hand application to 
any kind of backing. For further simpli- 
fication, it should give you quick, easy 
refurbishing of old signs, flat or embossed, 
as well. 

These four primary factors and their 
parts, according to leading engineers, 
make up the characteristics an effective 
traffic sign should possess. How do you 
get all of them at once? We believe there 
is only one sign material which provides 
them all: “‘Scotchlite’’ Reflective Sheet- 
ing. This is the precision all-weather sign 
material that can give the performance 
motorists need, with the durability and 
ease of fabrication and maintenance that 
you demand. 





Pee. 


Sign fabrication with “Scotchlite” Reflective 
Sheeting means professional results. Signs can 
be made in minutes by hand or machine. 


x St ce 


See your 3M Representative soon and 
get more information on the truly modern 
effectiveness of durable traffic signs of 
“‘Scotchlite’’ Reflective Sheeting. Or 
write for details to 3M Company, Dept. 
GS-28, St. Paul 6, Minnesota. 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


SCOTCHLITE 


BRAND 


REFLECTIVE SHEETING 


tome Or The term “Scotchlite” is a registered trademark of 

7 Minnesota Mining & “fg. Co., St. Paul 6, Minn. 

WY General Export: 99 Fark Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
Resennc’ in Canada: P. 0. Box 757, London, Ontario. 
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ToTaL ENTERING TRAFFIC VoLUMES — LEVERETT CiRCLE. Boston. Mass. 


Date of Manual Count 


March 1, 1955 

July 6, 1955 

April 3, 1956 

Construction completed Sept. 1, 1956 
September 26, 1956 


11 Hours — 7 A.M. - 6 P.M. 


Est. 24 Hours 


75,000 
81,000 
90,000 


47,466 
90,529 
53,049 


JIG 95,000 








after a stop condition. 

It is acknowledged that Leverett Cir- 
cle has a finite traffic volume capacity 
and it is therefore imperative that sup- 


Coming Events 


February 13-15—NATIONAL SOCIETY OF PRO- 
FESSIONAL ENGINEERS— 
Spring Meeting, Michigan State Univer- 
sity, East Lansing, Michigan. Contact: 
NSPE, 2029 K St. N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C. 


February 24-28— AMERICAN SOCIETY OF 
CIVIL ENGINEERS— 
Convention, Sherman Hotel, Chicago, III. 
Contact: ASCE, 29 W. 39th St., N.Y.C. 


March 2-4 — SOUTHERN SAFETY CONFERENCE 
& EXPOSITION— 
Peabody Hotel, Memphis, Tenn. Contact: 
W. L. Groth, P.O. Box 8927, Richmond 
gS Fa. 


March 17-19— WESTERN SAFETY CONGRESS 
& EXHIBITS — 
9th Annual Meeting, Ambassador Hotel, 
Los Angeles, Calif. Contact: Joseph M. 
Kaplan, 3388 W. 8th Street, Los Angeles 
5, Calif. 


plemental highway facilities be devel- 
oped prior to that future date when the 
ultimate traffic capacity of Leverett Cir- 
cle will be exceeded. 


March 23-29—AMERICAN CONGRESS ON SUR- 
VEYING & MAPPING—AMERICAN SOCIETY 
OF PHOTOGRAMMETRY— 
Consecutive Meetings & Exhibit, Shoreham 
Hotel, Washington, D.C. Contact: ACSM- 
ASP, 1515 Massachusetts Ave. N.W., 
Washington 5, D.C. 


April 14-17 — GREATER NEW YORK SAFETY 
COUNCIL CONVENTION — 
Statler Hotel, New York, N. Y. Contact: 
Greater N. Y. Safety Council, 60 E. 42nd 
St., N.¥.C. 
May 18-22—AMERICAN SOCIETY OF PLAN- 
NING OFFICIALS— 
Annual Conference, Hotel Statler, Wash- 
ington, D.C. Contact: Dennis O’Harrow, 
ASPO, 1313 E. 60th St., Chicago 37, Ill. 
August 17-22 — ILLUMINATING ENGINEERING 
SOCIETY— 
National Technical Conference, Toronto, 
Ont. Contact: IES, 1860 Broadway, N. Y. 
23, N.Y. 


September 14-19— AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
OF MOTOR VEHICLE ADMINISTRATORS — 
Annual Meeting, Fairmount Hotel, San 





PLANET 
Eliminate 


Planet's all-aluminum sign structures 
offer maintenance-free support for 
large overhead signs and lights. No 
painting is ever required and there 
are no rust problems. They're durable, 
too — hurricane force winds have no 
effect on Planet structures. Erection 
costs are low, and there’s a minimum 
of traffic interference. 

In accordance with your specifica- 
tions, Planet will build and erect, or 


build only, overhead sign structures in 


+ 


SIGN STRUCTURES 
Maintenance Costs 


any size or quantity. Write or call 
today. 


1842 SUNSET AVENUE LANSING, MICHIGAN 


Francisco, Calif. Contact: AAMVA, 912 
Barr Bldg., Washington 6, D.C. 
September 16-20 — FOURTH INTERNATIONAL 
STUDY WEEK IN TRAFFIC ENGINEERING— 
Copenhagen, Denmark. Contact: World 
Touring and Automobile Organization, 
32 Chesham Place, London, SW1, Eng- 
land. 


September 28 - October 1 — AMERICAN PUB- 
LIC WORKS ASSOCIATION— 
Muehlebach Hotel, Kansas City, Mo. 
Contact: APWA, 1313 E. 60th St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
October 13-15 — AMERICAN TRANSIT ASSO- 
CIATION— 
Roosevelt Hotel, New Orleans, La. Con- 
tact: ATA, 292 Madison Ave., N.Y.C. 


October 13-17 — AMERICAN SOCIETY OF 
CIVIL ENGINEERS— 
National Convention, Statler Hotel, New 
York City. Contact: ASCE, 29 W. 39th 
St, NYC. 
October 20-23 — INTERNATIONAL MUNICIPAL 
SIGNAL ASSOCIATION— 
Sheraton Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. Con- 
tact: IMSA, 130 W. 42nd St., N.Y.C. 


October 20-24—NATIONAL SAFETY CONGRESS 
Conrad Hilton, Congress and other hotels, 
Chicago, II]. Contact: NSC, 425 N. Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago 11, IIl. 

November 10-14 — INSTITUTE OF TRAFFIC 

ENGINEERS— 
28th Annual Meeting, Deauville Hotel, 
Miami Beach, Florida. Contact: ITE, 
2029 K St..NW, Washington 6, D.C. 
November 28-December 5—AMERICAN ASSO- 
CIATION OF STATE HIGHWAY OFFICIALS 
Annual Meeting, Sheraton-Palace Hotel, 
San Francisco, Calif. Contact: AASHO, 
National Press Bldg., Washington 4, D.C. 


November 28-December 5—AMERICAN ASSOCI- 
ATION OF STATE HIGHWAY OFFICIALS— 
Annual Meeting, Sheraton-Palace Hotel, 
San Francisco, Calif. Contact: AASHO, 
National Press Bldg., Washington 4, D.C. 


Available 
ARIZONA HIGHWAY DEPARTMENT 


Position: Assistant Traffic Fngineer. 

Requirements: Registered professional engi- 
neer with substantial background in 
trafic engineering. 

Salary: $625 to $775 per month. 

Apply: Personnel Division, Arizona High- 
way Dept., 206 So. 17th Avenue, Phoe- 
nix, Arizona. 


CONSULTING FIRM 
Position: Trafic & Highway Engineer. 
Requirements: Graduate civil engineer with 
minimum of 4 years trafic engineering 
and highway design experience; or 
equivalent combination of specialized 
training and experience. 

Apply: Box 1226, % Trafic Engineering, 
2029 K St. NW, Washington 6, D.C. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


Position: Assistant Trafic Engineer. To 
assist Commissioner of Traffic Engi- 
neering in Traffic Engineering Division 
in all activities. 

Requirements: Graduate engineer. Regis- 
tration. Four years engineering experi- 
ence, of which two years is preferable 
in Trafic Engineering is desirable. 
Ability to initiate and supervise traffic 
engineering studies and investigations, 
planning design of traffic facilities, 
planning and installation of traffic 
signs, signals and markings. 

Saary: $594.00 a month. 

Apply: Employment Section, Toledo Civil 
Service Commission, 110 Cherry Street, 
Toledo 4, Ohio. 


Positions 
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FOR TRAFFIC SIGNS, STREL Same. FV. ec, Eee eas 2 ee oe be 2 
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BETTER 


. 


LONG RANGE si PU RY a a> € Oo a L was 


means better visibility 


d led 
VISIBILITY legibility up to the 4 3 J 
point of passing. 


oe ee 


A truly white bead, 

lead free, of crystal L A ® A D 
clear quality, without 

objectionable surface 

glare. No “dead” 

spots. Lasting and ‘*PERMANIZED // 

luminous brilliance 


night and day. with STORMCOTE 
Protective Covering Agent 


Unaffected by thermal 


RUGGED shock... highly 


resistant to weather, 
DEPENDABILITY dirt, industrial fumes Now, high quality, low cost reflectorization, never 
and other atmospheric before obtainable at any price, is yours with the 
— new Flex-O-Lite No. 831 Reflective Sign System. 
Applied economically and “‘permanized” with 
STORMCOTE protective coating, you get unexcelled 
reflectivity and legibility in white and yellow signs 


SAVES TIME 


with Economical . . . you 


ring AND MONEY perform the work right that are ‘way out front in quality. Put the new No. 


or 


aed in your own shop. 831 Reflective Sign System to the test in your own 
1ze 


’ shop. For details write today for new bulletin. Use 
the handy coupon below. 


ring, 
, 


i Available in all standard sizes for 
= - Traffic Signs, and “extra-fine” grade for Street 
rm ah Name Signs and License Plates. 


egis- 
cperi- 
rable 
rable. 
trafhic 
tions, 
lities, 
raffic 


Flex- O-Lite Mfg. Corp., 8303 Flex-O-Lite Drive, 
P, O. Box 3066 (Affton Br.), St. Lovis 23, Mo. 


Gentlemen: Please send full particulars about 
Flex-O-Lite’s New 831 Reflective Sign System. 


Civil FLEX-O-LITE MFG. CORPORATION 
nine. 8300 Flex-0-Lite Drive © P. 0. Bex 3066 © St. Levis 23, Mo. 
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TRAFFIC OPERATIONS 
(Continued from page 27) 


Consider how much more effectively 
a city can conduct such relations when 
street transportation responsibilities 
are under a single administrator, than 
when authority is widely dispersed. 
This is extremely important at this 
time. 


The new era in highway transporta- 
tion ushered in by the 1956 Federal 
Aid Act will make effective working 
relationships between city and _ state 
government a MUST. Recall that more 
than half the funds provided under 
the Act will be spent in urban areas. 
In attempting to develop plans cooper- 
atively with a city where responsi- 
bility is divided, the state is hampered 
at best, and thwarted, at worst. In 
either case the highway program is 
retarded. This is a real and present 
threat to the success of the program. 
Cities need to face up to this situation 
and apply corrective measures. 


Another thing underlines the need 
for improved intergovernmental rela- 
tions and points up the importance of 
exploring a whole new type of govern- 
mental unit. This is the physical growth 
of cities. Each year an estimated mil- 
lion acres of property is converted to 
urban use. This growth, however, is 
not within the jurisdictional boundary 
of the central city or, in many cases, 
any city. Thus, the metropolitan area 
problem of multiple jurisdictions, 
which once was restricted to New York 
City, Chicago and a few others, has 
suddenly appeared to many American 
cities. This problem is not unique to 
transportation. It is felt in water sup- 
ply, sewerage, schools and almost every 
aspect of governmental activity. To 
further complicate the situation, many 
of our metropolitan areas are inter- 
county and interstate which brings all 
levels of government —city, county, 
state and federal —into the picture. 


Again, I can suggest no pat solution. 
The “Metropolitan Government” of 
Toronto, the “Strong County” of Dade 
County, Florida, the special “Trans- 
portation Authority” of New York City 
are all attempts to reach a solution. 
This problem deeply affects our ability 
to provide adequate highway trans- 
portation in urban areas. We must all 
work toward its solution. 


It goes without saying that doing 
an adequate job requires, in addition 
to authority, personnel and budget. 
The budget and manpower required 
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is related to the scope of the assigned 
responsibility. Certainly the budget for 
traffic operations, or planning, or any 
other important function should be 
established as an independent item 
under the stewardship of the official 
responsible for that function. Attempt- 
ing to carry out the traffic operations 
responsibility with scraps of funds left 
over from maintenance or construction 
is an impossible handicap. 


Along the line of budget, | think 
many traffic engineers are under-esti- 
mating the potential benefits they can 
provide. Consequently they put self- 
imposed limits on expenditures for 
adequate traffic control devices. The 
Boston Central Artery was constructed 
at the cost of $50 million for the most 
expensive mile. Therefore, an opera- 
tional device which would increase the 
efficiency of that route by one per cent 
would have a value of $500,000. Not 
many of us are going to be concerned 
with the Boston Central Artery. But a 
parallel situation exists in every com- 
munity. The cost of adequate traffic 
control devices is such a small part of 
the total cost of providing the travelled 
way that there can be little justification 
for skimping. 

Unfortunately we do not have enough 
well defined quantity yardsticks against 
which the level of transportation serv- 
ice can be judged. This is true in all 
areas of street transportation admini- 
stration. It is particularly true in traf- 
fic operations. We do not know, for 
example, whether one directional sign 
per mile provides adequate service or 
whether we should have four. How 
much should be spent annually on 
street markings in a city? How many 
parking signs are needed? We do not 
know whether $2 per capita or $5 per 
capita would be sufficient to provide 
adequate city traffic control service 
since standards for the level of service 
of individual traffic control measures 
do not exist. Put in its simplest form, 
we know what to do but not how much. 
We can not anticipate the structure 
needed or cost of providing traffic ser- 
vices in the future without these meas- 
ures. 


The NCUT subcommittee writing the 
administrative manual that I mentioned 
earlier recognized this deficiency. As a 
result, the National Committee has 
asked the Yale Bureau of Highway 
Traffic to conduct a comprehensive sur- 
vey of urban transportation admini- 


stration. The hope is that some of these 
yardsticks may be developed and in 
turn translated into manhours and dol- 
lars and cents. 


Traffic operations is no longer a 
small or incidental function which can 
be planned and budgeted on a year to 
year basis, or as part of another func- 
tion such as maintenance. We must 
know how to determine the quantitative 
need for this service in order to plan 
wisely and obtain funds to carry it out. 


Another study which bears on this 
same subject is just getting under way. 
The California Division of Highways, 
the Institute of Transportation and 
Trafic Engineering and the Automotive 
Safety Foundation have undertaken an 
investigation into the signing needs of 
urban areas with particular regard to 
the driver on unfamiliar urban free- 
ways. This study will start, as it must, 
with the motorist. What is he looking 
for? What words or guides does he 
actually understand and follow? Where 
does he get into trouble and where do 
the present signing standards fail to 
meet his needs? Although necessarily 
limited in scope, we anticipate that 
much new knowledge on the needs for 
this specific service will evolve. 


We can not be content, however, to 
look only to the needs for traffic service 
as we think of them today. The con- 
struction of a 41,000 - mile system of 
highways free from intersections, road- 
side businesses and even advertising 
signs will inevitably bring new needs 
for service. The motorists’ needs in- 
clude food, refreshment, rest rooms 
and an opportunity to stop for a mo- 
ment, relax, and walk around. In many 
cases he may need a telephone or de- 
tailed directions to his destination. His 
automobile requires fuel and, not too 
infrequently, mechanical repairs. These 
are services to which the motorist has 
grown accustomed. 


The operation of the highway must 
compensate for isolating him from 
these services through the mechanism 
of limited access. We must develop 
means to communicate with him and 
direct him to the services he requires. 


It seems likely that roadside rest 
areas complete with telephones, de- 
tailed maps and, even, information 
clerks may be part of the operational 
features of future roads. Emergency 
road service and frequent telephones to 
summon aid must be considered. The 
New Jersey Turnpike experience indi- 
cates a need for emergency roadside 
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selects DUAL automatics 


. « 


The largest single installation of parking meters in 
Canada is taking place in Vancouver, B. C. Naturally, 
a wide selection of meters was exhaustively tested for 
economy and performance—the unanimous decision 
was for Dual Parking Meters. 

In cities all over the world, performance records prove 
that the best investment in metered traffic control is 
Single and Dubl-Dual Parking Meters. Their Swiss 
watch-like precision combined with the rugged dura- 
bility of stainless steel casings and solid brass gearing is 
your assurance of longer life, lower cost and greater 
revenue per meter. 

For complete details on Dual Parking Meters write: 
Dual Parking Meter Company, Subsidiary of Rockwell 
Manufacturing Company, Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 


DUAL PARKING METERS 


another fine product by 


sia Bee g ROCKWELL 


ynal 
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Professional Service Directory 


DE LEUW, CATHER & 
COMPANY 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Public Transit Subways 

Traffic G Parking Railroad Facilities 
Expressways Industrial Plants 

Grade Separations Municipal Works 
Urban Renewal Port Development 


150 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 
San Francisco Toronto Oklahoma City 


ALFRED KAEHRLE ASSOCIATES 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
Highway Planning — Highway Design 
Traffic Engineering Surveys 
Parking Studies — Shopping Centers 


10 North Main Street 


West Hartford 7 Connecticut 


services every 21,500 vehicle miles. 
Nor is this exclusively a rural prob- 
lem. The City of Syracuse has found it 
necessary to provide roadside tele- 
phones on an expressway of less than 
three miles in length. Retaining walls 
and right-of-way fences are as effective 
as rural countryside in blocking com- 
munication. 


Some of the mosi severe urban free- 
way tie-ups can be traced to mechani- 
cal breakdown. With the tremendous 
volumes on these facilities, speed in 
clearing the traffic lanes is imperative. 
Closed circuit television or automatic, 
continuous monitoring of lane speeds 
and volumes may be required to pro- 
vide this service. 


I mention these points, not as solu- 
tions, but as examples of the expand- 
ing need for operational services. 


Certainly it is inevitable that there 
will be both change and growth in the 
responsibilities of street transportation 
management. We must allow for these 
in our basic management structure. 
When the law assigns broad responsi- 
bilities to a single department, the 
proper assimilation of new duties be- 
comes almost automatic. 


So the job for those of us in the 
field of traffic is to stop doing things 
the way we have been doing them for 
20 years. It is necessary that we look 
forward rather than back—to concern 
ourselves with where responsibilities 
should lie — not where they are pres- 
ently assigned. This is the present chal- 
lenge, if we are to be adequately pre- 
pared for the problems of tomorrow. 
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Research Design 
Economics Safety 
Congestion Problems 

Synchronization Volume Estimates 


W. R. BELLIS 
TRAFFODYNAMICS 
SPECIALIZING IN TRAFFIC 


246 W. Upper Ferry Road, Trenton 8, N. J. 
TUexdo 2-4943 


Capacity 
Channelization 
Signal Timing 


GEORGE W. BARTON 
& ASSOCIATES 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Traffic — Transportation 
Parking — Highways 


600 Davis Street 
Evanston IMinois 


EDWARDS AND KELCEY 
ENGINEERS AND CONSULTANTS 


Highways ¢ Structures 
Traffic ¢ Parking 
Terminal Facilities 


3 WILLIAM ST., NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


Boston New York Baghdad 


RAMP CONSULTING 
SERVICES, INC. 


Parking & Traffic Surveys Design Services 


Parking Programs Feasibility Studies 


230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


Formerly Consulting Service Division 
Ramp Buildings Corporation 


FREDERICK L. BELL 
& ASSOCIATES, Inc. 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Traffic and Parking Surveys 
Street and Highway Design 


Suite 110 Petroleum Bldg. 
Phone 2-0359 


Tallahassee Florida 


YOUR CARD 


could be set in this space at a 
very reasonable rate. 


If interested, please write 


TRAFFIC ENGINEERING 


2029 K STREET NW 
WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 


INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 
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Professional Service Directory 


TRAFFIC ENGINEERING 


HIGHWAY PLANNING 


BRUCE CAMPBELL & ASSOCIATES 
ENGINEERS 


177 MILK STREET 
PARKING AIRPORTS 


BOSTON 9 
SHOPPING CENTERS 


THE H. K. FERGUSON COMPANY 


ENGINEERS AND BUILDERS 


PARKING AND TRAFFIC SURVEYS 


* ECONOMIC STUDIES 


GARAGE DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION 


New York - Cleveland - Cincinnati - 


Chicago - Atlanta 


Los Angeles - San Francisco - Toronto - London 


PALMER AND BAKER ENGINEERS, INC. 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS — ARCHITECTS 


Surveys — Reports — Design — Supervision — Consultation 


Transportation and Traffic Problems 
Industrial Buildings 


Bridges Highways Airports 


Waterfront and Harbor Structures 


Graving and Floating Dry Docks 
Complete Soils, Materials and Chemical Laboratories 


Mobile, Ala. New Orleans, La. 


GANNETT FLEMING CORDDRY and CARPENTER, INC. 


Washington, D.C. 


---ENGINEERS--- 


CONSULTING SERVICE FOR TRAFFIC, PARKING and TRANSPORTATION PROBLEMS 
City Planning — Highways — Bridges — Flood Control 
Water Supply — Sewerage — Industrial Waste — Garbage Disposal 
Appraisals — Investigations — Management 


600 NO. 2nd STREET 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Philadelphia, Pa. 


TRANSPORTATION PROBLEMS 
HIGHWAYS 


THE CLARKESON 
ENGINEERING COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


285 Columbus Ave., Boston 16, Mass. 
COmmonwealth 6-7720 


EXPRESSWAYS AIRPORTS 
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HARRISBURG, PA. 


Daytona Beach, Fla. Medellin, Colombia, S.A. 


HIGHWAY 
TRAFFIC ENGINEERS, INC. 


Traffic - Parking - Transportation 

Economic Studies - Financial Reports 

Traffic Control - Design of Lighting 
Systems and Communications 


361 Boylston Street 
Brookline 46, Massachusetts 
LOngwood 6-0275 


PARSONS, BRINCKERHOFF 
HALL & MACDONALD 


Bridges, Highways, Tunnels, Airports, 
Subways, Harbor Works, Dams, Canals, 
Traffic, Parking and Transportation 
Reports, Power, Industrial Buildings, 
Housing, Sewerage and Water Supply. 


51 Broadway New York 6, N. Y. 


HARDESTY & HANOVER 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


BRIDGES — Long Spans of All Types 
Moveable — Lift, Bascule G Swing 
Hanover Skew Bascule 
Grade Crossing Eliminations 
Other Structures Foundations 
Expressways and Thruways 
Design — Supervision — Inspection 
Valuation — Reports 


101 Park Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 


S. Herbert Taylor 


Frank J. Sleeper 
David L. Taylor 


William H. Taylor 


SHERMAN, TAYLOR & SLEEPER 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


501 Cooper Street, Camden 2, N. J. 
EMerson 5-0555 


Park G&G Norwood Aves., Pennsauken 8, N. J. 
MErchantville 8-4848 


JENKINS, MERCHANT & NANKIVIL 
Consulting Engineers 


Municipal Improvements Sewerage 
Power Development Water Systems 
Traffic Surveys Industrial Plants 
Flood Control Recreational Facilities 
Airports Investigations and Reports 


805 East Miller Street 
Springfield, IMinois 


TIPPETTS — ABBETT 
McCARTHY — STRATTON 


Engineers 
Traffic, Parking and Transportation 


Surveys, Economic Studies and 
Financial Reports 


Highways, Subways, Bridges, Tunnels—Air- 
ports, Ports, Harbors, Power Developments, 
Water Supply, Sewerage 
Planning, Reports, Design, Supervision 
of Construction 
62 West 47th St. 110 Market St. 
New York 36, N.Y. San Francisco, Cal. 
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TRAFFIC and 


STREET 
1EW ARK * - 


MEW JERSEY 


YOU’LL WANT A PERSONAL COPY 


Here's the big, new, comprehen- 
sive catalog from the nation’s 
leading specialist manufacturer 
of traffic and street signs in 
every category. 


The Tassco catalog is illustrated 
in full color, showing hundreds of 
signs now in use by many of the 
most modern, economy-minded 
municipalities in America. 


For your copy of the new Tassco Catalog, write for Catalog TSM. 


The Sign of TASSCO Traffic Safety 


TRAFFIC & STREET SIGN COMPANY, 84 FOUNDRY ST., NEWARK 5, N. J. 





TRAFFIC NEWS 

(Continued from page 32) 
Edge-Lining Approved 
By Ohio Drivers 


More than 6200 miles of Ohio's 
18,000-mile highway system have been 
marked with a white edge-line. The 
program, which was begun last spring, 
has received considerable public sup- 
port, according to the Governor and 
Highway Chief Charles M. Noble. Pe- 
titions, newspaper editorials, letters and 
telephone messages have all praised 
the edge-lining program as being par- 
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ticularly helpful at night or in fog and 
on narrow roads with inadequate shoul- 
ders. 

An analysis of the worth of the edge- 
lining program will be made by the 
Department as a two-phase study. First, 
statistics on accidents occurring in 1956, 
before edge-lining, will be compared 
with the 1958 statistics on the same 
highways, a year after the line was 
painted. These will be broken down 
into the types of accidents, where they 
happened, and weather and road con- 
ditions. 


The second analysis will compare 
data on a test strip ten miles long, 
Five miles were striped and five left 
unstriped. The Bureau of Public Roads 
will analyze all the material. 

Before this year, edge-lining was ex- 
perimental in areas with a high night 
accident rate. In one 8.5 mile test sec- 
tion there were 19 accidents in 1955 
before the section was edge-lined. Fifty- 
eight per cent of the accidents were at 
night. After edge-lining, the number 
of accidents dropped to 14— 22 per 
cent of them at night. 


Newspaper Recognizes 
Traffic Engineers’ 
Good Judgment 


A recent editorial in the San Fran- 
cisco Examiner pays the traffic engi- 
neering profession a welcome compli- 
ment. The editorial follows: 


Traffic Mistake 


The constant traffic jam at Sutter and 
Stockton Sts. is painful testimony that 
snap judgments no longer can guide 
traffic planning. 


In the recent extension of the one- 
way street pattern, Stockton was to 
have become one-way south from Sut- 
ter. This was decided upon after ex- 
tensive study by traffic engineers of 
the needs and possible effects. 


But just as the new pattern was to 
go into operation a hotel man pleaded 
with the Board of Supervisors to keep 
Stockton two-way in the block from 
Sutter to Post. The board acceded with- 
out first investigating the possible con- 
sequences. 


Now the heavy volume of south- 
bound traffic emptying out of the Stock- 
ton tunnel finds itself stalled at Sutter 
because the two-way block of Stockton 
trafic back-up in turn jams Sutter, 


There is even reason to suspect that 
Montgomery St. is adversely affected 
too because some motorists, aware of 
the Sutter-Stockton jam, seek to avoid 
it by shifting all the way east to Mont- 
gomery. 


The right turn of No. 30 buses from 
Sutter into Stockton certainly contrib- 
utes to the mess. There is little Super- 
visors can do about that without more 
study. But they can restore the Stock- 
ton block to its intended one-way pat- 
tern. And they can count to 10 the next 
time they are tempted to overrule traf- 
fic engineers with snap judgments. 
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PUSH-BUTTON 
PAVEMENT MARKING! 


WITH WALD’S 


Town ond County 


THE FIRST ALL-PURPOSE TRUCK-BUILT STRIPER 


What a striping unit! What a honey to handle! What 
a time and labor saver! You’ve never seen anything 
like the “Town & County”... another Wald “First” 
-..a revolutionary design for faster, cleaner safety- 
marking and speedy hops between locations. All 
equipment works automatically, on a chassis with a 
completely new four-wheel drive for smooth opera- 
tion... for moving-in most anywhere... for turning 
‘round most anywhere! 


NOW GO PLACES AND DO THINGS 
WITH THE TALENTED “TOWN & COUNTY” 


e Four-wheel drive with automatic speed pilot 

e Striping speeds from 3 to 10 MPH 
Short radius turning ... over-the-road speed up to 60 MPH 
One man operation... operates in one lane 
Wald pneumatic guns electrically controlled from panel 
Finger-tip control of automatic skip-line regulator 
Parallel action gun ride for uniform width stripe 
Gun assembly lifts pneumatically, pilot folds for traveling 
Compressor works from power take-off, for quiet efficiency 
Two-gun operation ...three-gun position optional 


Handles all types of reflective marking materials, 
both drop-in and pre-mixed compounds 


Equipped with Wald air system supply tanks 


Write, phone or wire today for more information. 


INDUSTRIES, INC. 
HUNTINGDON, 
PENNSYLVANIA 





g, " 
ONLY PRISMO PAU) GIVES YOU 


1 Brilliance 


3 Dependability 


IN ONE LOW COST SIGN FINISH 


Prismo research laboratories guarantee their wood, rubber, plastic or polyester resin board. 


“200” Hi-Reflective Sign Finish for complete And you can apply it with spray, brayer, roller 
angularity and easy legibility at L-O-N-G dis- coater, brush, silk screen or automatic sign 
tances, day or night. It is further guaranteed to shop equipment. 

give years of service under all conditions, For more details, write for Prismo Bulletin P-256. 
equally brilliant in fair or rainy weather. 


This amazing low-cost finish passes the dub shout Prisma Swoothie 


toughest tests on all kinds of traffic signs. . . , 
is effective with no peeling on metal, hardboard, A super-smooth sign finish ‘ean 
available in sizeable quantities for 
extra-special applications. Its 
advantages: Ultra-smoothness . . . 
Pp R Ss M O Less dirt pick-up . . . easy to use 


_.. long-run economy. 
SAFETY CORPORATION, Huntingdon, Pennsylvania 





